





A “never fail’? recipe for teaching health and nutrition comes 
from Mrs. Evelyn Berlin, teacher in a one-room school in Cass 
County, North Dakota. With her guidance, the class prepares a 
simple and wholesome hot dish on the electric plate in the school 
room. Mothers like to get lists of the dishes to be served at school, 
so they can plan the foods for the lunch box and the other meals 
accordingly. 

“The children,” says Mrs. Berlin, ‘become very conscious of 
whether or not they have selected foods from the Basic 7 food 
groups each day. The making out of menus and the study of 
actual preparation of foods are concrete experiences they will 
never forget.’’ Like many other teachers engaged in nutrition 
projects, she feels that the way the children look forward 
to their lunches and enjoy them more than compensates 
for her extra effort. For further information on the 
school lunch as a medium for teaching health and 
nutrition—in both large and small schools—write: 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


“Cooking up” a lesson 

































EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
Experiences like the one described 
here often yield, in addition to 
improved diets, significant ‘‘fringe 
benefits” such as: 
e@ Improvement in social behavior 
e@ Increased parent interest 

e Child participation 


@ Recognition of individual 
differences 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


Mount Shasta and Shastina 


OUNT Shasta in Siskiyou County, 

along the northernmost California 
border, is known as one of America’s 
most beautiful mountains. It is an 
ancient volcano, with a double crater; 
Shastina, the lesser crater, lies to the 
west of the main peak. 


A road goes to the timber-line, 
whence the ascent (not unduly diffi- 
cult) is finished by trail. One can camp 
for the night at an alpine lodge near 
timber-line, thus making possible the 
climb to the summit and return in one 
day. 


From the summit of Shasta (14,162 
feet above sea-level) a magnificent 
view is revealed. Shasta rises two miles 
above the general level of the country, 
and is twice as high as any mountain 
within 50 miles. 


At the summit appear abundant evi- 
dences of its volcanic origin; steam still 
emerges from the higher crevices, and 
molten sulphur bubbles out. On the 
eastern and northeastern slopes lie 
glaciers. Snow lingers around the sum- 
mit, though at some seasons it almost 
disappears. Remarkable, too, are the 
lava caves. 


Mount Shasta was discovered in 
1826 by Peter Skene Ogden, leader of 
an expedition of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; the name was then fixed to 
the mountain, this being its Indian 
appellation. The earliest recorded 
ascent was made in 1854 by Captain 
Pearce. 


The above is excerpted from ‘California: 
An Intimate Guide,” by Aubrey Drury of 
San Francisco, published by Harper & 
Brothers. Photo courtesy Wallace T. Wait, 
Secretary, Mount Shasta Chamber of Com- 
merce; photo by Ed and Dick Stockton. 
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TO WHICH MAY SURPRISE YO 


Q On the question below, just check one of the listed minerals. 
But be sure you select the one that will make you wealthiest! 


silver $ 
gold 
aw 


iron th coal 


™~ 
SIA I'd be richest if | had all 
atl NP sets that’s mined 
annually in the U. S. 


A Coal’s the answer! Because if you owned the coal mined in 
the United States in one year, you could buy the entire year’s 
production of gold and silver, and still have plenty of money 
left. In fact, in one year our country digs up more dollars’ 
worth of coal than all the other mined minerals put together! 








Q This factory is going full blast, yet there’s no smoke com- 
ing from the chimney. Do you know why? 


[_] Someone plugged the chimney. 
[] The smoke is piped out underground 
[-] The smoke is burned before it can form. 


A The third answer is correct. Special equipment, called over- 
fire jets, creates more complete combustion and prevents 
smoke. Overfire jets are simple to understand. All they do is 
force streams of air over a furnace fire, thus supplying enough 


oxygen to burn smoke particles before they escape up the 
chimney. 


FREE BOOKLET! 


The questions and answers above are only four of 
many in our fascinating new booklet—“King Coal 
Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! 
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QUE Sa eo 
Q Miners receive higher hourly wages than the workers of any 
other major industry. Using one of the figures below, see if you 
can write out a correct pay check to the average American miner 
for one day’s work. 


For: One Day’s Work 


$5.00 $10.00 $12.50 $16.00 


A To be right, make out your check for $16.00. The average 
miner’s wage is about $2.00 hourly or $16.00 per day. In addition, 
coal companies contribute to welfare funds which provide old-age 
pensions, benefits and medical care to miners and their families. 


Q Coal is truly the “fuel of the future” and below is 
a list of reasons for this statement. Check the ones 
that you think are true. 


[] America has used only 1% of its coal reserves. 


Cy Coal can be made into Kg 
a gasoline. 


Coal can be manufactured into 


heating gas. as 


A Check them all! All these statements are true. 
America’s coal reserves are so great that we’ve used 
less than 1 per cent of the coal in the United States. 
Heating gas has been made from coal for over a 
century. Now a new plant has been built to turn coal 
into gasoline and fuel oils. Coal chemicals go into 
making nylons, perfume—more than 200,000 prod- 
ucts. No wonder coal is the “fuel of the future”! 


OC Coal is the raw material for 
over 200,000 useful products. 





BITUMINOUS a2 COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Al ities Message fo California = 


N enlightening story from Scotland concerns a renowned professor of speech from a Scottish university 
Av one Sabbath day visited a kirk with a friend. Toward the close of the service the friend asked 
the venerable pastor, aged seventy, who had been born and reared in the community and knew every 
family intimately, having brought many of them into the world and shared with them their joys and sorrows, 
if his guest could give the Twenty-third Psalm for the congregation. 


The professor, known throughout the country for his beautiful voice, clear diction, and impeccable 


delivery and poise, accepted the pastor's invitation and rendered the Psalm of the Shepherd with such feeling 
and perfect delivery that many in the audience were visibly moved. 


At the close of the professor’s presentation someone in the congregation asked the pastor if he would 
repeat the same Psalm. The pastor reluctantly, and with all modesty, in his homely and unaffected way 
repeated the Psalm, and at the end there was not a dry eye in the audience. 


The professor and his friend, walking home from the service, observed almost in unison that the 
congregation was moved by the professor but that the pastor had brought tears to the eyes of all. The pro- 
fessor, however, with discerning penetration and wise modesty, pointed out: “I know the Psalm, but he 
knows the Shepherd.” 

The professor and the pastor were both men of learning — one a scholar of high order and the other 
perhaps described best as one who loved his fellow men. The truly fine teacher combines both of these quali- 


ties, and those who are so blessed have an immeasurable influence with young people. Such an individual we 
all aspire to be. 


The eternal cry of the human heart is for happiness. There are two essential requisites for the achieve- 
ment of happiness. One is so to live today that tomorrow will find us a little better qualified to live more 
fully and give more to the world. In today’s world, life is so highly organized that practically all of our 
existence is governed by forces over which we have little or no control. There is little time for reflection on 


the activities of the day and an evaluation of their effect on our personalities and character. We are swept 
along as if caught in a flood. 


Marcus Aurelius once said: ““One’s own heart is a place the most free from crowd and noise in the 
world, if only one’s thoughts are serene and the mind is well ordered. Make therefore frequent use of this 


retirement therein to refresh your virtue. And, to this end, be always provided with a few short uncontested 
notions to keep your understanding true.” 


If such solitude was essential in the simple society of his time, certainly today there is incomparably 
greater need for us to take time out of our busy lives and reserve it for building the inner strength, 
calmness and security that come with being alone with ourselves fortified by a few “uncontested notions.” 
The reading or memorization of short bits of the wisdom of the ages and reflection on these daily will 
bring immense value to the teacher in the inner calm, poise, self-assurance which come from contemplation 


of great and permanent truths and can’t help but develop each day a better adjusted, stronger personality 
and character. 


A second essential to happiness was well stated by Woodrow Wilson: ‘No thoughtful man ever came 
to the end of his life and had time and a little space of calm from which to look back upon it who did not 


know and acknowledge that it was what he had done unselfishly and for others that satisfied him in the 
retrospect and made him feel he had played the man.” 


No one has a greater opportunity to live for others than has the teacher. No teacher derives real joy 
and happiness in teaching unless he so lives. Such a teacher is never concerned greatly about the trivialities 
which so frequently, during the teaching day, beset us. The driving force of living for others carries him over 
and beyond such and so dominates his whole being that problems melt away before the force of a character 


that is instinctively recognized by all of us. A nobility of self emerges from such a life and the human heart's 
eternal cry for happiness is continuously satisfied. 


T this Christmas Season may each member of this, the finest and greatest State Teachers Association in 


the world, determine to build greater happiness for himself by so living each day that tomorrow he will be 
b tter qualified to give more to the world; to recognize that true happiness comes from living, not for self, 
but for others; and in so doing we shall not only know the Psalm, but shall also know the Shepherd. 


Rex H. Turner, Oakland 


President of California Teachers Association 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM Being Formulated 


HE California Legislature will meet in regular session beginning the first week in January. This 

session, according to the Constitutional Amendment adopted by the people last year, will be limited 
to 120 days. The session will be bifurcated, with a recess of 30 days between the short opening 
meeting for the introduction of bills and the longer meeting during which the bills will be considered. 
In view of the new time limitation, the opening meeting probably will be concluded in about 2 weeks, 
instead of a full month as in previous sessions. 


Suggestions are coming to the CTA Legislative Committee from the six CTA Sections, from the 
Cooperative Committee on School Finance, from teacher organizations, and from school administrators. 
A sub-committee will organize and classify these many suggestions for the consideration of the 
Legislative Committee and the Council, to meet in Los Angeles on December 8 and 9. The fact that 
the 1951 legislative program will be formulated at this meeting makes it unusually significant. Every 
member of the Council should be present. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS Before the Council 


(ana on Services and Dues, appointed by the State Board of Directors at the request 
of the State Council of Education, has been at work for a year. The Committee’s report will be 
made to the Council by its chairman, Jack D. Rees of Hayward. This comprehensive and meaningful 
report could well be the basis for significant professional progress in California. 


A special Committee on Insurance for members of the CTA has been at work during the past 
year and has recommended a plan of group automobile insurance which was presented to the Board 
of Directors and recommended by them to the Council for approval. This proposed plan must be 
considered and acted upon by the Council. It has been widely publicized to the end that Council 
members will be able to base their action on complete information about the details of the plan and 
the wishes of their constituents concerning it. 


The Council at its last meeting passed a resolution giving notice of intention to raise the dues of 
the Association to $7 in order to provide a capital outlay fund of $1 per member. The officers of the 
Association, by Council direction, have proceeded in the collection of 1951 dues on the $7 basis, but 
final action must be taken by the Council at this meeting. 


CALIFORNIA ENTERTAINS NEA Next Summer 


ATIONAL Education Association Convention, comprising the annual meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly and meetings of many departments and affiliated groups, will be held during the 
first week in July 1951 in San Francisco. Thousands of teachers from all parts of the United States 
will be our guests. Committees have been appointed by the State Board of Directors and are already 
at work on plans to make the California meeting the best convention ever held by the NEA. Much 
work must be done, both before and during the convention, if our visitors are to be properly cared 
for. Every member of the profession who is asked to participate in these activities should consider it 
an honor and a duty effectively to cooperate in convention plans. 


Every affiliated local organization should plan to send its full quota of delegates to this meeting. 
Many small clubs, which cannot afford to send a representative to an eastern convention, can be 
represented this summer and should make plans accordingly. California, being the host state, will be 
in an unusually conspicuous role. Our reputation for professional leadership will be enhanced again 
if we back up our convention plans with an unprecedented membership gain in the NEA. The official 
goal for California this year is 40,000 members. We must be satisfied with no less. — A.F.C. 
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Leaders Conferences Are Successful 


FIVE WEEKEND MEETINGS SPONSORED BY SECTION 
COMMITTEES DEMONSTRATE UNITY OF PROGRAM, 


INDIVIDUALITY OF STYLE 


By Harry A. Fosdick, CTA Field Service 


AD an invisible spectator at Camp Seeley or Asilomar seen hundreds of 

H adults twisting themselves into contortions and distortions to form the 

make-believe goggles which would mark them as “Junior Birdmen,” it 

is highly unlikely that such a spectator would have believed that in reality these 

were 1100 teachers consecrated to their life of service and not special encamp- 
ments of inmates from mental institutions. 


At Lake Manzanita Lodge in Lassen 
Volcanic National Park, and at beauti- 
ful Benbow Hotel on the Redwood 
Highway, scores of other teachers also 
worked hard and played hard to make 
the week-end leadership training con- 
ferences as enjoyable and informative 
as they were inspirational. 

“Unity and Diversity . . . the Pat- 
tern of Our Profession” was the theme 
for the Bay Section’s Ninth Annual 
Leaders Conference at Asilomar. Unity 
and diversity seemed to be the pattern 
also of the five week-end conferences 
sponsored by the various Sections and 
attended by nearly 1500 teacher- 
leaders. 


Two First Meetings 


Two Sections held their first confer- 
ences this year — the Northern at Lake 
Manzanita Lodge, and the North Coast 
at Benbow Hotel. These, and the 
Central Section’s third conference at 
Asilomar, all developed individual pat- 
terns, distinctly different from the 
type of program which has become 
somewhat traditional in the Bay and 
Southern Section meetings. 

Three of the five groups presented 
NEA leaders for major addresses. Dr. 
Richard Kennan, Secretary of the 
National Commission for Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, talked 
to the Northern Section on “The 
NEA’s Defense Commission.” Dr. 
William G. Carr, NEA Associate Sec- 
retary, spoke to the Southern Section 
on “The NEA Builds a Profession,” 
and Dr. Corma Mowrey, NEA Presi- 
dent, was the North Coast Section 
guest, speaking on “You and the 
NEA.” 

Two Californians holding national 
offices also appeared on the Southern 
Section program at Camp Seeley — 
Mary Virginia Morris, President, 
Classroom Teachers Department of the 
NEA, and J. Paul Elliott, President, 
National School Boards Association. 

Special training for presidents in 
conducting meetings and stimulating 
strong committee activity was offered 
in all except the Northern Section, 
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with the North Coast Section giving 
greatest emphasis to this effort. Dr. 
Arthur F. Corey, CTA Executive Sec- 
retary, led the 3-hour training session 
for presidents and vice-presidents at 
Benbow Hotel. 

Public relations, professional rela- 
tions, salaries and school finance, and 
legislation received prominent atten- 
tion at all conferences, though the 
emphasis differed in some cases. While 
the Bay and Southern Sections were 
especially concerned with the public 
relations aspects of recent attacks upon 
the schools, the other groups stressed 
objectives and technics for local asso- 
ciations in public relations. 

To summarize the “Unity and Di- 
versity” of the five conferences, here’s 
your reporter's reactions to each: 


Northern Section — Lake Manzanita, 
Sept. 22-24 


Theme for this meeting was “Devel- 
oping a United Teaching Profession,” 
with stress on point one of the Victory 
Action Program—“ Active, democratic 
local associations in every community, 
affiliated with state and national 
associations.” 

The pattern of this conference was 
unique in that only three brief dis- 
cussion groups were held, all other 
meetings being in general assemblies. 


Southern Section — Camp Seeley, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 1 


This was the 10th conference for 
the Southern Section leaders, and 
attendance had to be restricted since 
the popularity has far outgrown the 
facilities of Camp Seeley. The 15 dis- 


* cussion groups, four general sessions, 


and lively recreational activities kept 
more than 400 delegates on the run 
mentally or physically until mid-after- 
noon Sunday. All other conferences 
closed Sunday morning. 


North Coast Section-Benbow Hotel, 
Oct. 13-15 

Almost 100 leaders from the 13 local 
associations made the first conference 
for the CTA’s smallest section memo- 
rable by one outstanding achievement: 


Each local association submitted a 
written report on the action program 
it would attempt during 1950-51, The 
goals grew from the discussions in each 
section, and included aims in member. 
ship, public relations, legislation, pro- 
fessional relations, and in some cases 
salary studies. , 


Bay Section — Asilomar, Oct. 27.29 


Central Coast Section leaders joined 
with the Bay Section to total more 
than 400 delegates to the Ninth An. 
nual Leaders Conference. Program 
included 14 discussion groups and four 
assembly programs presenting Dr. Rex 
H. Turner, CTA President; Dr. Arthur 
F. Corey, CTA State Executive Sec. 
retary, and Dr. James H. Corson 
Superintendent of Schools in Modesto, 
as the principal speakers. 


Central Section — Asilomar, 
Nov. 10-12 


“Today It Is We” was the theme for 
these meetings, stressing how the pro- 
fessional staff and informed laymen 
could work together for the best in 
education for California children. 

In the four Saturday morning dis- 
cussion groups, over 300 delegates 
adopted specific section-wide goals in 
legislation, professional relations, pub- 
lic relations, and school finance. Local 
implementation of these aims will be 
planned and furthered through a series 
of field conferences in February. 

The afternoon workshops were 
termed organizational, and discussed 
the work of officers and committee 
chairmen. 


CSTA Conference and Workshops 
Asilomar, October 27-29 


Eighty-one students and sponsors, 
representing 22 of the 32 teacher train- 
ing institutions of the state, met fora 
two-day conference at Asilomar, Octo- 
ber 27-29, inaugurating a training 
program for officers of CSTA chap: 
ters. The conference proved so suc’ 
cessful that it is planned to make it an 
annual fall affair. 


Two Regional Workshops, 
November 4 and 18 


A Regional Workshop for chapters 
north of Fresno was held at Stockton 
on November 4 at the invitation of 
College of the Pacific. A similar 
Workshop for chapters south of Fresno 
was held November 18 at Whittier 
College; 79 CSTA members attended 
the Stockton Workshop, and approxi 
mately 150 were present at Whittier. 

The Workshops were confined toa 
study of the committee projects for the 
year in the fields of: Revision 0 
By-Laws, Ethics, Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Teacher 
Vocational Guidance, and International 
Relations. 
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Your Summer School Expenses 


DEDUCTION OF SUMMER SCHOOL EXPENSES FOR 
INCOME TAX PURPOSES 


By Thomas E. Stanton, Jr., CTA Legal Advisor 


States Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit held, in the case 
Nora Payne Hill vs. Commissioner 
canal Rewenet, 181 F. (2d) 906, 
that a teacher who had attended sum- 
mer school in order to comply with 
requirements for the renewal of her 
State teaching certificate was entitled 
to claim the expenses of such attend- 
ance as a deduction for Federal income 
tax purposes. 


The case involved the interpretation 
of the provision of Section 23 (a) (1) 
(A) of the Federal Internal Revenue 
Code which permits the deduction for 
income tax purposes of “all the ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses paid or 
incurred during the taxable year in 
carrying on a trade or business.” The 
Court held that under the circum- 
stances of Mrs. Hill’s case the expenses 
of attending summer school were “ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses” incurred 
in carrying on the business of teaching. 


0: May 19, 1950, the United 


The Nora Payne Hill case was in 
the nature of a test suit, the expense 
of which was defrayed in part by the 
Virginia Education Association and 
the National Education Association. 
In a release issued concerning the 
opinion in the case, the NEA has 
given the following advice to teachers 
throughout the country: 


Advice to Teachers 


“This opinion raises the question 
as to which summer-school expenses 
are deductible and which ones are 
not. Clearly any attendance at sum- 
mer school which is required to meet 
certification standards is definitely 
within the purview of the decision, 
but it is not necessarily limited to 
certification renewals. It seems safe 
to say that expenses of any summer- 
school attendance (and likewise col- 
lege attendance at other times) are 
deductible when occasioned by any 
kind of state, local, formal or infor- 
mal, requirement to continue in the 
position. Just how much more exten- 
sively the decision may be applied 
cannot be adjudged at this time. 


“Teachers who plan to attend 
summer school in 1950 are urged to 
do two things: (a) get a written state- 
ment from the principal, superintend- 
ent, or school board indicating 
whether or not such attendance is a 
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matter of requirement; and (b) keep 
an accurate account of summer-school 
expenses to be used in substantiating 
the deduction, if deduction is con- 
templated on income tax forms filed 
in March 1951. 

“Teachers who attended summer 
school within the past three years 
under a local or state requirement, 
especially if the requirement was a 
part of the certification standards, 
may file claim for refund of the tax 
paid because of the amount of sum- 
mer-school attendance not deducted. 
The time limit on such claims for 
refund is three years from date of 
filing the tax return, or two years 
from date of payment of the tax. 


Hence claims for refund may be 
made for summer-school attendance 
in 1949 and 1948, possibly in 1947 . 
also.” 


This advice is also applicable to the 
California State Personal Income Tax 
Act, which likewise permits the deduc- 
tion for tax purposes of ordinary and 
necessary expenses incurred in carry- 
ing on a business. 


Business Expenses 


While decisions construing the Fed- 
eral Act are not necessarily controlling 
in the construction of the California 
Act, they are accepted as persuasive 
authority where the statutory provi- 
sions involved are identical, as they are 
in the case of the “business expense” 
deduction, and in the absence of an 
authoritative ruling to the contrary, 
California teachers may reasonably 
assume that the Nora Payne Hill case 
will be followed by the State authori- 
ties in the administration of the Cali- 
fornia Act. 





TEACHERS -- PLEASE HELP YOUR PUPILS 


AN URGENT NOTICE CONCERNING STATE AID FOR CHILDREN 
WHOSE FATHERS DIED IN, OR AS A RESULT OF, WAR 


By W. E. Payne, Manager, Division of Educational Assistance, 


State Department of Veterans Affairs 


F we could send a personal letter to every classroom teacher in California, 
I particularly on the secondary level, we should begin it this way: 

“How many of your students are the children of deceased veterans who 
were either killed in action or who died as a result of their wartime military 


service? 


“Do you know that the State of California has had, since 1931, a program of 
financial assistance for these war orphans which has enabled many of them to 
continue an education which they could not otherwise afford, and which could 
benefit thousands more if you will help?” 


Regardless of where the fault may 
lie, the distressing fact is that very 
few teachers are aware of the tremen- 
dous service they can render these 
young people, at a cost to themselves 
of the few minutes required to elicit 
the basic facts and make the right 
referral. 


In the briefest possible form, the 
facts are as follows: 


1. The child’s father must have 
died in, or as a result of, military serv- 
ice in World War I or World War II. 
(Editor’s note: Legislation enacted at 
the September Special Session extends 
eligibility to the children of men killed 
in the course of the Korean hostilities.) 
If in doubt about “as a result of,” ask 
the child or his mother if they are 
receiving compensation from the U. S. 
Veterans Administration. If they are, 


the veteran’s death may be service- 
connected, and an application should 
be filed. 

2. The child should apply just prior 
to his 16th birthday, if possible. He 
must apply before his 21st birthday. 


3. The child must have lived in 
California for at least five years imme- 
diately preceding the date of his appli- 
cation. The deceased veteran, how- 
ever, need never even have set foot in 
this state. 


4. If found eligible, the child will 
receive maintenance payments of $20 
a month while in full-time satisfactory 
attendance in high school, or $40 a 
month on the college, business, or 
trade school level. 

Application forms and further de- 
tails are available from all county vet- 
eral service officers, from community 
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veterans service centers, or from local 
offices of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. If a letter is to be written, it 
should be addressed to: Division of 
Educational Assistance, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, P. O. Box 1559, Sac- 
ramento (700 Capitol Avenue). 

Thus far nearly 2,000 children have 
been benefited —and so, of course, 
have their communities and their State. 
Naturally, $20 or $40 a month will not 
pay for anyone’s education. But we 
have a large file of letters proving 
that it has made the difference in hun- 
dreds of cases between curtailing an 
education and continuing on to an 
objective for which the boy or girl 
had sufficient aptitude and ambition 
but insufficient funds. 

This program of benefits for the 
children of our war heroes is unique 
to California, although a few other 
states have corresponding programs 
far more limited in scope. It is financed 
out of the State Lands Fund, consist- 


ing of tidelands oil royalties. Last year 
the program cost $201,000. Teachers, 
we think, will be the first to agree that 
in terms of results it is a bargain. 


N the course of a teacher’s almost 
routine alertness to and sympathy 
with the problems of a student, he or 
she can help us to receive more letters 
like the one from Los Angeles last 
month which ended: 


“I know that without this help my 
children could never have had this 
education.” 


And fewer like the one from San 
Francisco a few months ago which 
concluded: 


“My daughter had to give up hope 
of a teaching career because she had 
to get a job right after high school; 
now she is 21 years old, and the law 
says it is too late. Why didn’t some- 
one tell me about this assistance five 
years ago?” 





The Plight of the Exceptional Child 


By William Plutte, Teacher, Harry Ells Junior High School, Richmond 


HERE is a line from a poem my 

E little girl loves that goes some- 
thing like this: “It is better to 
look up to see a star than to have it 
under our feet.” Now, to fit that 
theme to education may seem, at first 
glance, to be tres non plus. . . but 


actually the line is apropos to all of us 
in the field. 


Going along through numberless 
classes and working with hundreds of 
pupils with tremendous variances in 
abilities, it is not difficult to gradually 
submerge the best in a general category 
of “averages,” much like all raindrops 
falling from the sky form together to 
become an_individually- obliterated 
pool. 


No matter what the educational 
problem may be, someone or some 
group is working on a possible solu- 
tion. That is, nearly every problem is 
being rooted through the country, 
with the exception of the problem of 
meeting the needs of the gifted, 
healthy, normal child. True, psycholo- 
gists have collected facts pertaining to 
various problems confronted by the 
gifted child, but actual educational 
studies of the problem are extremely 
rare. 

Is that heresy? Why, it is a prime 
principle of education, it says on paper. 
An honest, objective study of your 
class may reveal some rather star- 
tling statistics relative to the amount 
of time spent with slow learners as 


against the time spent with the highly 
intelligent students. 

As an example: When going through 
an explanatory session most of a teach- 
er’s time will be taken by the slow 
learner. No one objects to this pro- 
cedure, yet why shouldn’t they? 


Take a class of 36 students: hypo- 
thetically 5 minutes are taken in a 
general explanation; 7 students get 
right to work; 20 students require an 
additional 4 minutes of explanation. 
The remaining 9, through individual 
explanation, take up an extra 20 min- 
utes of time. In short, the “top” 
students are left to fend for themselves, 
with the pious reasoning that the good 
student should be left on his own to 
assume more responsibilities. That 
cliche has been developed, not to 
offer adequate explanation, but to 
defend aft awkward, antiquated policy 
of education. 

That policy is that everybody is 
going to have the same educational 
opportunities, by gum, even if justifi- 
cation for this policy means offering 
more services to the lower end of the 
scale in a mad desire to bring them 
near a hypothetical median. 

Now, this is wonderful; present 
services, and any future services offered 
to slower or handicapped students are 
not only desirable, but necessary. The 
objection lies in the fact that all serv- 
ices seem to be directed to this group. 
How many teachers are trained for 





techniques in education for the gifted? 
How many “special” classes are there 
for these children? ? 
_ Why do we place a Premium on 
intelligence? To get special attention 
in school you have to be in one of 
three groups: (1) physically-hanqj. 
capped, (2) mentally below par, or 
(3) @ hellion. It is true that most of 
our hellions are the intelligent students 
... they do get special attention, but 
it is usually a result of their talents 
being bent the wrong way, mote 
through neglect than through design, 

A remarkable number of intelligent 
students do poorly in high school, or 
fail early in college . . . not through 
ineptitude, but through a result of 
laissez faire techniques learned in 
earlier grades; the individual, being 
left on his own so much never devel. 
oped his latent talents or powers of 
thoughtful concentration. On whose 
shoulders shall we place the shame of 
hundreds of potential scientists, archi. 
tects, lawyers flunking in their fresh- 
man year of college? Can we rightfully 
say this group had “equal educational 
opportunity’? 

We have the anomaly of so many 
high schools claiming a curriculum 
geared to democratic living, yet paying 
subverted obeisance to university dic. 
tates... but, finally evolving with a 
pot-pourri of teaching college entrance 
requirements lowered considerably so 
all students get a few handfuls of 
classical cinders. 

With this information in mind a 
group of ten boys was gathered for 
half a semester to discuss interests of 
highly intelligent students. This group 
met informally and used the term 
“Boys Problems” in reference to its 
entity. It might be noted this group 
loosely conformed to Terman’s classi- 
fication of “gifted.” 

The meetings were symposiums on 
problems suggested by members. Prob- 
lems discussed were many and varied. 

At the first meeting it was stated 
that the group would discuss problems 
not covered in any routine class. It is 
surprising how many questions boys 
may have that are not touched, or 
discussed sufficiently, in crowded 
classrooms. 

Words cannot convey the good 
fellowship that can permeate a group 
such as this; the feeling that both 
teacher and students are equals seeking 
solutions to intense problems. 


HIS is not the only answer to the 

problem of aiding the gifted student, 
but it does show that possibly we have 
been so busy bringing the lower quar’ 
tile up to a median, we have neglected 
the upper quartile, so that it is also 
reaching down to the median, and get’ 
ting there much easier. 
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California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BEGIN AT HOME 


Mrs. Russell Scott of Salinas, International Relations chairman of CCPT, 
recently attended a conference at New York, together with 45 other State 
international relations chairmen. For three days this group visited and 
studied the United Nations. Her comments on education for better under- 
standing will be of value to your readers. A brief resume of the structure 


and work of the United Nations, for use by CCPT Board members and local , 


leaders, has been distributed by Mrs. Scott in an effort to bring the work 
of this world organization closer to the membership. — Mrs. G. J. Golden, 


Whittier, Press Chairman, CCPT. 


T a recent workshop on Interna- 
tional Relations held in New York 
City, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers began a far-reaching 
program to create international under- 
standing which will highlight the 
United Nations as the best instrument 
for maintaining peace. 


National officers and chairmen, state 
presidents, and state international 
relations chairmen attended this con- 
ference. This was the first organization 
to bring a group of leaders of a single 
organization from all 48 states, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii, to 
visit the United Nations for study 
purposes. 


Start at School 


It was designed for familiarizing 
those attending with the functions of 
the governing bodies of the United 
Nations and to work out better tech- 
niques for disseminating information 
to the local associations throughout the 
United States. 


Dr. Paul Smith of Washington, 
D. C., of the division of international 
educational relations, U. S. Office of 
Education, discussed the exchange of 
teachers at the conference. He urged 
a greatly increased program along this 
line to eliminate cultural “pockets of 
misunderstanding” and to help people 
of various countries to know one 
another better. He urged that exchange 
teachers be sent to educational confer- 
ences wherever possible, in order that 
they might see the planning in action. 

Mrs. John E. Hayes, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
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Teachers, pointed out that the begin- 
nings of international understanding 
are in the home. 


“We must recognize,’ Mrs. Hayes 
said, “that international understanding 
begins in the home and in the school. 
If we are to build a better world, we 
must have healthy homes, where each 
member of the family may develop his 


‘International understanding 
begins in the home and 
in the school.” 


highest capacities in freedom, with 
equal opportunities for all.” 


Methods of presenting international 
relations information were discussed as 
well as the promotion of international 
education projects, and the increased 
uze of vjsual aids and radio to promote 
international understanding. The need 
for a wider knowledge of the United 
Nations among many peoples and ways 
and means of spreading this knowledge 
were considered by the various discus- 
sion groups. 


Speakers before the workshop in- 
cluded also Warren Austin, U. S. 
Representative to the United Nations; 
Benjamin Cohen, United Nations 
assistant secretary-general in charge of 
public information; and officers of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations and of the United States 
Mission of the United Nations. 





First Grade at Susanville, Lassen County 


First grade class of Lincoln School in Susanville Elementary School District; teacher, 
Mrs. Gladys Turner; principal, Mrs. Eunice Rush; supervisor, Lucille Gansberg. Notes: 
Music chart is a song about the market composed by Mrs. Bessie Van Tassell’s first grade 


class (the morning shift). 


Tommy tomato, etc., are also part of this project. 


The jars 


on the table contain grape jelly made in a cooperative project by Mrs. Turner’s class. The 
children are writing labels to put on the jars. The circle is studying a reading chart with 
Mrs. Turner. — E. Homer Edgecomb, District Superintendent. 





AUDITION FOR LEARNING 


By Wesley L. Lewis, Teacher, Mt. San Antonio College, Pomona, Los Angeles County 


comes to few teachers indeed; and then probably only once in their life- 


Te opportunity to develop a new college curriculum from the ground up 


times. Yet this very chance came four years ago to the pioneering faculty 
of Mt. San Antonio College (the public junior college for California's greater 
Pomona Valley area). This challenge was met at once with a spirit of cooperation 
and with constant encouragement from the administration and the Board of 


Trustees. 


The question on everyone’s lips was 
not so much “how has it been done in 
the past?” as it was “how can it be 
done most effectively?” Deep study 
was made of basic objectives for all 
courses. Educational reasoning behind 
everything was freshly examined. New 
techniques and old dreams were con- 
sidered on an equal plane with the 
“traditional ways.” Several of the Mt. 
San Antonio designs for teaching have 
been recognized by the profession. 


One of these plans to receive special 
commendation from the Los Angeles 
County Schools Office and from sev- 
eral faculty members of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, is the 
audio-teaching program. The audio 
program is being used in an unusually 
wide range of subjects and with inter- 
esting success. 


New Applications 


The idea of teaching with magnetic 
tape and with instantaneous disc 
recording is certainly not new. Mt. 
San Antonio makes no claim for origi- 
nality on that score. However, it does 
maintain that it is making fresh use of 
recordings and is perfecting techniques 
ot operation, tailor-made for the col- 
lege’s own scheme of things. In short, 
the tape and the acetate disc have 
joined the faculties of modern lan- 


guage and English classes, science 
sections and photography groups, as 
well as those in the usual speech, radio, 
dramatics, and music courses. 


Three Locations 


The physical set-up as it now stands 
consists of three different “sound 
installations” and a fleet of recording 
machines circulating at large. The 
heart of the production end of the 
recording work is the campus radio 
section with its group of studios, its 
control-room, and its recording devices. 
Play-back and distribution headquar- 
ters, which coordinate the over-all 
program, are located in the college 
library together with the audio-visual 
staff, storage facilities, and a small, 
9-unit, listening-room. 


The third functional location is a 
large listening-room located in a sepa- 
rate building in the center of the 
campus. This room is set up with 
multiple equipment, individual ear 
phones, and separate desks. It is placed 
in charge of a trained adult who con- 
trols all operations from a large control 
board. In this room 30 students may 
listen at a time, either collectively or 
in three groups of 10, or in one group 
of 10 and one of 20. 


Recording equipment consists of six 
circulating tape recorders in addition 


The control-table built by the author provides for flexible use of both tape and discs 








to the radio section’s standard disc and 
tape machines. 


In operation, allowance is made for 
individual departmental and teacher 
differences. However, all the usage ig 
coordinated through the library by 
means of a flexible agreement with the 
radio section. In the modern language 
classes, for instance, the departmental 
chairman checks out a tape machine 
for full-time use. Then, with his 
teachers, he plans well in advance 
the day-by-day lessons. With mimeo. 
graphed lesson-sheets made, the lan. 
guage professors, assisted by certain 
advanced, qualified students, prepare 
on the tape pronunciation drills, con. 
versations, reading assignments, vocab, 
ulary work, and cultural presentations, 


The finished tape, after much re 
doing to get it “just right,” is then 
sent to the radio studios, where it is 
re-recorded onto instantaneous tran- 
scriptions. For obvious reasons, the 
transcriptions have proved more gener. 
ally useful for this particular function, 
(Again this gives evidence that tape 
and disc recordings supplement and 
complement one another.) 


Returning the Tapes 


Returning the tapes to the language 
department for re-use, the library next 
arranges for its staff to play the tran- 
scribed discs in the large listening 
room on designated days at announced 
hours. These playings, of course, 
coincide with the classroom presenta: 
tions. On occasion the professors are 
present in the listening-room; however, 
the students usually arrange for addi- 
tions on their own study time. 


These sessions have become known 
as the modern “blab school” since 
each student, isolated as he is with his 
own head-set and desk, is busy talking 
(and on occasion singing) aloud— 
oblivious of all others. 


Reports are sent from the listening: 
room by the control manager back to 
the instructors, so that the students 
may receive credit for the assignments. 


Tape machines also are found in 
constant use in the language class 
rooms. The teachers here record the 
students in action and make tests of 
oral development on an equal plane 
with that of academic progress. Plans 
are now being made for the additional 
use of small disc recordings in the 
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classes in order to create even greater 
flexibility in this function. 

Recent public reports by the Mt. 
San Antonio language faculty have 
stated that the student tests have 
proved the effectiveness of the system. 
On both a time schedule and a per- 
centageof-learning basis, these stu- 
dents have rated higher than others 
in the previous experience of the 


instructors. 


The application in the English classes 
is completely different, but no _ less 
interesting. Lessons in Freshman Eng- 
lish combine the usual academic prepa- 
rations with round-table discussions in 
which students sharpen tongues and 
match wits in discourses ranging from 
politics to literary criticism. The panels 
are, of course, tape recorded. The 
instructors make corrections and evalu- 
ations of the work from the standpoint 
of delivery and content. Each student 
panel later presents itself in the large 
listening room for the play-back of its 
tape. With their teachers evaluations 
before them, the individual students in 
turn judge the effectiveness of their 
own presentations. 


Auditions Are Helpful 


The comments after these auditions 
are not unusual. One hears such re- 
marks as, “I don’t see how I could 
have said that, because I didn’t mean 
what my words seemed to say. But 
there it is!” 


Others say, “Is that really me?” Do 
I honestly sound like that? How can 





you stand to listen to me? How can I 
improve my voice?” 


Some people even remark, “My 
logic was certainly weak in that dis- 
cussion. I believed I had thought it 
through much better than that, but I 
certainly can see, or hear, where I 
slipped.” 


After their first skeptical use of the 
round-table discussion recordings, both 
students and teachers express their 
gratitude that such a teaching tech- 
nique is used at Mt. San Antonio 
College. 


Many instructors register wonder- 
ment when told that a science class 
uses tape and disc recordings for pur- 
poses other than the study of sound 
recording as such. Yet the science 
faculty believes in keeping modern 
scientific facts closely related to the 
daily news and to the world of human 
activity. Recently an internationally 
famous scientist-inventor was a guest 
speaker on the Mt. San Antonio cam- 
pus. His discussion of the impact of 
modern scientific development upon 
the physical and mental aspects of our 
civilization was recorded. Today a 
standing “outside” assignment in the 
physics course is the hearing of that 
speech. Other discussions are recorded 
from the air for such correlated 
“hearing.” 

Aside from the regular listening- 
room playings for class assignments, 
all tapes and discs are available to 
anyone at any regular school hour in 
the library listening-room. 


An English round-table group listens to the playback of its tape, while a French class 
practices pronunciation at the other end of the room. (Note: The partitions separating 
the desks are not shown here.) 
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Related Photography 


Closely related to the science work 
is that of the photography department. 
Student and faculty photographers 
have become active in the making of 
sound motion pictures. After the edit- 
ing of the film is complete, the sound 
track is rehearsed on tape and finally 
synchronized with the picture, later to 
be re-recorded onto the film by a 
Hollywood studio. With such an 
inexpensive and flexible method of 
rehearsal and final recording, much of 
the usual amateur character is removed 
from the student-produced films. 


These are by no means the only uses 
of tape and instantaneous discs on the 
Mt. San Antonio program. The usual 
speech, radio, dramatics, and music 
applications are made for periodic 
evaluations and for permanent records 
of past performances. The radio sec- 
tion has found it especially to the 
advantage of everyone concerned to 
tape-record college broadcasts in the 
campus studios at the convenience of 
musical and dramatic groups, then to 
send the completed tape to the local 
release station. 


Although Mt. San Antonio's pro- 
gram of audio-teaching is still almost 
‘““birth-room’’ new, it has rapidly 
proved its value. In the short space of 
one year, for example, its usage grew 
to a maximum of 650 student listening 
hours per week. Every new semester 
seems to see an ever-increasing service 
the program can render. Slow to join 
any “new” movement, the more con- 
servative professors are beginning to 
ask questions and to try small experi- 
ments. For example, the remedial 
English section is now full of rumors 
about top drawer plans to be released 
in the near future. 


S said before, Mt. San Antonio 

College does not assume originality 
for the use of audio-devices in educa- 
tion. However, its carefully planned 
routine and applications are believed 
to be new. It has been only through a 
unique spirit of cooperation of the 
entire school personnel that the “Audi- 
tion for Learning” program has been 
possible. 


The Cooperative Spirit 


This spirit, which is basic to the 
growth of any idea, begins at this 
college with the sympathetic and 
democratic Board of Trustees which 
enthusiastically supports matters of 
sound educational advancement. The 
administration in turn encourages 
teacher participation and suggestion. 
The growing accomplishments of this 
audio-program reflect a wholesome, 
educational environment as well as a 
superior, modern teaching technique. 





THE CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


By Dr. Frank W. Parr and Dr. Kenneth R. Brown 


(We have asked the editors of CJER 
to prepare this article so as to give 
wider circulation to the fine research 
material that appears in the new 
research journal. Such reviews will 
appear from time to time in this maga- 


zine. — Ed.) 
[: introducing the California Jour- 


nal of Educational Research last 

January, the editors expressed the 
purpose of the new pubiication as 
follows: 


The California Journal of Educational 
Research will not become the infallible 
oracle to which all problems of education 
shall be referred. Rather, we propose to 
get the results of educational research out 
of files and bookshelves and into the lives 
of children. 


To what extent has the purpose 
been realized during its first year of 
publication? We cannot vouch for the 
influence that the new. journal may 
have had upon the lives of children. 
We know, however, that during the 
past year 28 digests of research studies 
have been published. Most of these 
were abstracts of theses and disserta- 
tions completed at California colleges 
and universities. Included also were 
some significant studies of school dis- 
trict research departments. Each issue 
contained a feature article prepared by 
a person who had gained recognition 
in his respective area of research. 

The purpose of this article is to 
review several interesting and signifi- 
cant research facts and findings that 
have appeared in Volume I. 


INTERPRETING California Educational Research |_| 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF SIGNIFICANT RESEARCH FINDINGS FROM 


VITALIZING THE THIRD-GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAyY 
By Harold Spears, Volume I, pp. 75-79, March 1950 


ILM strips, .plastic-covered study prints, 

sound transcriptions, and highly illustrated 
booklets, all pitched to 3rd grade level 
ability, are among the integrated classroom 
materials that have been developed in San 
Francisco to visualize the third grade social 
studies program. 


According to the author, the 3rd grade 
has been the orphan of the elementary 
school. Only the more ingenious teachers, 
he contends, have had a teaching kit dealing 
with San Francisco, and it is usually made 
up of pamphlets, maps, and similar materials 
developed by the Chamber of Commerce 
and business houses for adult consumption. 
Such watering down of adult literature has 
never proved to be educationally nourishing 
for young children. Hence the need for 
locally developed instructional material 
gauged to the proper age and grade level. 


Dr. Spears describes the variety of teach- 
ing materials, most of which were developed 
by teacher committees as part of the inserv- 
ice education program. The whole program, 
however, required the cooperation of gov- 
ernmental, educational, civic, philanthropic, 
and private business organizations. The 
project was financed by funds from the 


Rosenberg Foundation and the local school 
district. 

The books used are written with a vocaby- 
lary and concepts geared to the third grade 
The type face was carefully selected for easy 
reading, and the size is appropriate for the 
8-year-old child. 

Sentence and paragraph length meet the 
standards set by experienced publishers of 
primary books. The colorful illustrations 
and photography are in keeping with the 
standards set for the text material. The 
films, study prints, and sound transcriptions 
are closely correlated with the booklets. For 
example, the second booklet, In and Out of 
San Francisco, deals with transportation, 
opens with a passenger liner coming into 
San Francisco and the copy follows its 
movements to the dock. A film strip, The 
Port of San Francisco, follows the same 
route with a sequence of 12 photographs, 
The sound transcription includes the surf, 
tug boats, the whistle of the liner, fog-horns, 
and similar sounds along the Bay. 

The San Francisco curriculum project 
illustrates what can be done to vitalize the 
instructional program when educators work 
in close cooperation with other civic and 
community agencies. 


THREE METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
By Charles F. Howard, Volume I, pp. 25-29, January 1950 


OOD teachers in the elementary school 

have long felt that children should 
understand the meaning or “why” of arith- 
metic, as well as be able to carry out the 
computations and know the “how” of arith- 
metical operations. This study attempted to 
determine whether or not a method of 
teaching that emphasized the meaning of 


APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL BOND CAMPAIGN 
By John Allen Smith, Volume I, pp. 20-24, January 1950 


a study was concerned with the results 
of the $75,000,000 bond election of the 
Los Angeles City School District in 1946. 
The study attempted to discover the rela- 
tionships between the votes cast in the 
election and: (a) the socio-economic charac- 
teristics of the school district and (b) certain 
selected promotional media employed to 
secure passage of the measure. Data con- 
cerning education, occupation, age, fertility, 
population growth, and social rank were 
obtained. A careful analysis also was made 
of the bond publicity printed by the 4 
metropolitan daily and 8 local community 
newspapers. 

Among groups who tended to favor the 
school bonds were craftsmen, operatives, 
and laborers, but, relatively speaking, not 
many such voters went to the polls. From 
a promotional standpoint, such workers are 
a potential source of “Yes” votes, but a 
special effort must be made to get them to 
the polls. Professional, semiprofessional, 
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and managerial workers, as a group, showed 
a trend unfavorable to the school bonds, and 
voted heavily in this election. This group 
may be regarded as a potential source of 
opposition in such elections. 


The extent of formal education seemed to 
have a bearing on voter reaction in the 
election. Those with the most education 
tended to oppose the school bond election 
and they went to the polls in larger numbers 
than the less-well educated. Those with the 
least education tended to support the bond 
election, but fewer of this group went to 
the polls or maintained their voter's regis- 
tration. 


A similar relationship was discovered 
between economic status and voter reaction. 
The lower the economic status, the greate1 
the chances of a high favorable vote and a 
low voting participation. Publicity, as such, 
did not serve to increase the per cent of 
favorable vote. 





arithmetic, through the extensive use of 
audio-visual aids, was worth the extra time. 

For purposes of the experiment, 15 classes 
of children in Grades V and VI were taught 
fractions by three different methods. Pupils 
in each of the three groups worked on 
similar arithmetical problems throughout the 
16 weeks that the experiment continued 
The groups had been matched with regard 
to mental age, arithmetical ability, socio 
economic status, school facilities, and 
amount of time spent on arithmetic instruc: 
tion. The principal difference in the three 
methods of teaching arithmetic was the 
emphasis upon meaning and the use. of 
audio-visual teaching aids. 

The author concludes from the study that, 
at the low 5th grade level, children will 
retain better what they learn in arithmetic 
if extensive use is made of audio-visual aids 
and considerable emphasis is placed upon 
teaching the meaning or “why” of arithme- 
tic. These gains may not be apparent until 
some time after the instruction has been 
given. Pupils who had been taught by a 
¢rill approach scored highest on tests given 
at the end of the experimental period, but 
the former group was found to excel when 
retested following the summer vacation. 

The study showed that if a teacher omits 
either the development of meaning in arith 
metic or the provision for adequate practice 
in computation, there is likelihood that the 
child will not retain what he has learned, 
irrespective of how well he appears to 
answer questions given directly at the end 
of the learning situation. 
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T-FORMATION 


By Dr. Enoch Dumas, Associate Director of Supervised Teaching, 


School of Education, University of California, Berkeley 


bring success. To be effective the players must have individuai skill, team 


Te T-formation has been used to advantage by many football teams to 


organization, coordination, concerted effort, perfect timing, and the will 
to win. All these and more are needed to make a successful game. 


The foregoing has its parallel in the teaching profession. Maximum effective- 
ness depends on adequate use of all the qualities listed above; without them 
one cannot expect best results whether the unit of operation be the classroom, 


the school, or the entire profession. 


You and I must pool our assets and 


coordinate our efforts if we hope to win the rough and tumble game we have 


elected to play. 


Students at our teacher education 
institutions need not wait for the first 
teaching position before shouldering 
some of the responsibilities of the pro- 
fession and sharing in some of its 
achievements. On each campus is an 
education club affiliated with the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association through 
the California Student Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


Students may demonstrate their pro- 
fessional spirits by joining hands with 
the CTA, which in its 84 years of 
service to California’s children and 
teachers has effectively sponsored and 
promoted legislation designed to im- 
prove conditions for children; has been 
largely responsible for the improve- 
ment of teacher employment condi- 
tions so that capable persons were 
attracted to the profession and encour- 
aged to continue in its service. 


Many CTA Services 


The CTA makes available important 
services such as the publication of a 
professional magazine, CTA Journal 
(now in its 46th year of continuous 
publication), which keeps members 
up-to-date on important information. 
The organization has a field service to 
assist in public relations in local com- 
munities. A research service is also 
available to gather data on specific 
problems. The CTA has a legal ad- 
visory service for those teachers who 
wish such help. A placement service 
aids teachers to obtain positions. The 
Association sponsors and fosters legis- 
lation helpful to teachers and children 
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by maintaining a representative at all 
sessions of the Legislature, and by 
furnishing timely information to all 
schools. The CTA also has an exten- 
sive committee service set up to study 
various phases of public education and 
to make recommendations for action. 


High on the list of accomplishments 
of the CTA are laws establishing in- 
creased State support of public schools, 
a minimum salary of $2400 per year, 
sick leave for teachers, and an im- 
proved teacher retirement system. 


California Student Teachers Asso- 
ciation serves as a bond among stu- 
dents who seek entry into the teaching 
profession. The following quotation 
from the Constitution of the CSTA 
admirably presents the case: 


“The aims of this organization shall 
be to stimulate the highest ideals of 
professional ethics and attitudes; to 
promote the social, professional, 
and economic cooperation between 
the student groups of teacher train- 
ing institutions; and to develop pro- 
fessional attitudes among student 
teachers.” 


Many Campus Programs 


Campus programs provided by the 
education clubs add something to pro- 
fessional preparation which college and 
university classes cannot or do not 
provide. The following are representa- 
tive: panels of recent graduates telling 
of early experiences and suggesting 
preparations students might make; dis- 
cussions with employing officials as to 


what kind of teacher is sought; speak- 
ers on education in foreign countries; 
and student-faculty socials. 


Important Meetings 


Representatives of CSTA groups 
have opportunities to attend statewide 
or sectional meetings with teachers, 
administrators, college and university 
faculty members, and students from 
other institutions. These experiences 
are valuable both to the student par- 
ticipants and to those who hear the 
enthusiastic reports given by the rep- 
resentative. 


The CTA has considerately placed 
CSTA membership fees within the 
reach of all, $1.50 (plus local club 
dues), entitles the student to member- 
ship in both groups for a full calendar 
year. 


NYONE who has chosen teaching 

as a career should make every 

effort to combine his abilities with 

those of others so that he, as well as 

those he seeks to serve, can make the 

greatest possible contribution to 
mankind. 


What the T-formation has done for 
football, the CSTA can do for teacher 
preparation. To fumble one’s profes- 
sional opportunities may be less spec- 


tacular but more costly than a fumble 
on the football field. 


A REAL TEACHER 


Laura D. Wilson, Principal, Tahoe School, 
Sacramento, composed the following verse, 
and gave copies to the teachers on her staff: 


WITH APOLOGIES TO KIPLING 


If you can keep your head when all about 
you 
Is noise and tumult and a constant din, 
Tf you can see a little kid be naughty 
And not consider it a cardinal sin, 


If you.have made some youngster’s life more 
happy 
By giving him a helping hand 
And taught him how to face the problem 
That was his own particular bogie man, 


If you can smile in little up-turned faces 
And give them confidence and trust in 
you 
And fill them with a joy for learning, 
Respect for school, its aims, his playmates, 
too, 


If you can keep your sense of humor 
And laugh at trouble instead of feeling 
blue 
And know that others, too, have problems 
That will clear as problems always do, 


If you can have at close of day the feeling 
That teaching’s fun and life is full of zest, 
Your heart will know that you are a real 
teacher, 
You've earned the name, because you've 
done your best! 
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STATE COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


State Colleges for the regular 

fall sessions of the 1950-51 
academic year, and complete reports of 
1950 summer session enrollments, have 
been received by the Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education in the 
State Department of Education. 


Rise of enrollments in the 


The total enrollment as of October, 
1950, in the 11 institutions reporting, 
is 30,434, including students enrolled 
both on a regular and a limited basis. 
The comparable tozal in October, 1949, 
was 30,028, showing an increase of 
406 in 1950. 


Enrollment of regular students 
(those registered for 5 or more units 
of credit) in the entire group of State 
Colleges this fall is 26,415. The in- 
crease is 329 over the October, 1949, 
total of 26,086. The 1950 enrollment 
of limited students (those registered 
for less than five units of credit) is 
4,019, an increase of 77 over the 
October, 1949, total of 3,942. 


A Reliable Index 


Experience indicates that the Octo- 
ber enrollment reports are a reliable 
index of the actual trend of enrollment 
for the college year. For the year 
1949-50, a total of 45,242 different 
individuals enrolled in the State Col- 
leges. Basing its estimate for the year 
1950-51 on the comparable October 
enrollment total this year, the Division 
anticipates that the total number of 
individuals to be enrolled will be 
45,853, an increase of 611. 


As has been expected, the number 
of veterans enrolling in the State 
Colleges is decreasing. In the 11 insti- 
tutions, 8,697 veterans were reported 
to be enrolled in October, 1950. This 
is a decrease of 2,636 from the 1949 
total of 11,333. There has been con- 
sistently enrolled in the colleges a 
group of veterans who register without 
claiming any veterans benefits. In 
1950, the number of these veterans is 
662, a decrease of 447 from the 1949 
total of 1,109. 


The accompanying table lists the 
State Colleges and shows the regular, 
the limited, and the total enrollment 
reported by each in October, 1950. 
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YOUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


> 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


The reports of summer session en- 
rollments in the State Colleges in 1950 
show very impressive increases. A 
total of 21,503 individuals enrolled 
during 1950. The corresponding num- 


bers for 1948 were 13,735 and for. 


1949, 17,922. The peak before the 
last war was a summer session enroll- 
ment of 4,344 in 1938. 


The summer session enrollment dis- 
tributed by college was as shown on 


the accompanying table for 1948 
and 1950. oe 
_ Approximately 50% of the students 
in these sessions were candidates fo 
credentials authorizing public school 
service. Over 40% were employed in 
educational positions at the time of 
registration. 

The state college summer sessions 
offer a wide range of courses and 


(1) enable regular session students 
to complete their college work in q 
minimum of time, 


(2) enable others to complete work 
for their college degree or for their 
original or an additional teaching cre. 
dential, and 


(3) provide the opportunity for 
teachers to improve their competence 
whether or not the work leads to q 
teaching credential. 


HE large number enrolled indicates 

that the summer sessions are serving 
the State and the profession in an 
effective manner. 


Table I. Regular and Limited Enrollments 


College 


Fresno 
Humboldt (Arcata) 
Long Beach 


Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 


San Jose 


Sub-total 


California State Polytechnic 


San Luis Obispo:.......<.:-<4 be Sistah ae ore Seals 


San Dimas 
California Maritime Academy 


Grand Total 


Fresno 
Humboldt (Arcata) 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
RDS URRG est ese tert onset 


California Polytechnic 


Los Angeles (Applied Arts and Sciences)...... 














Enrollment 
Regular Limited Total 
eer 1,358 163 1,521 
sahivaleeee 2,830 81 2,911 
pecmichia 608 20 628 
2 693 275 968 
pete see 2,530 772 3,302 
peel a 1,061 767 1,828 
a ree 4,008 489 4,497 
Geoee es 4,069 1,210 5,279 
po Dew 5,965 242 6,207 
foe ZS, 122 4,019 27,141 
eee 2,763 ee 2,763 
iSeglitei 392 cael 392 
kaa EE 138 ee 138 
ee 26,415 4,019 30,434 
1948 1949 1950 
eee 553 702 930 
gear 2,249 2,626 2,842 
Beene 420 462 414 
aziai Kiki 82686OCOC*«<“‘«‘CR 796 
Eee neon 824 1,449 2,037 
Soamcies 387 856 1,373 
Spee ae 2,520 Zrtt 2,896 
See dea 3,372 4,722 5,673 
eercor 2,502 3,272 3,614 
pee els 908 Lt22 928 
Piceceee 13,735 17,922 21,503 
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NEW LIFE-ADJUSTMENT COURSES 


IN MODERN AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Amos E. Clark, Teacher, Robert Louis Stevenson Junior High School, Los Angeles 


to get only the brightest boys and 

girls. All the others went from 
elementary school direct to working 
for a livelihood, as they do now in 
most foreign countries. But today in 
the United States we get all the chil- 
dren of all the people, and the average 
of intelligence has naturally fallen 
much lower. What shall we teach 
them? Shall we give them bread or a 
stone? 


The main business of the old high 
school was preparation for college. 
Many high schools today still imagine 
theirs is the same. But the truth is we 
now have only 20% of students who 
are possibilities for college. Another 
20% seek special vocational training. 
That leaves roughly two-thirds who 
are in school just to get an education. 


I: high school and college we used 


Is the chief responsibility of the 
school to be a mere custodian of the 
youngsters, to keep them off the streets 
by keeping them at their books, put- 
ting in the time until they become of 
age? Or should we try to give them 
something of permanent value while 
they are with us? 


We would like to make their grow- 
ing-up time more worthwhile because 
spent in school. But we find among 
that two-thirds of general students 
many who do not have the mental 
ability to handle our regular courses 
with success or profit. Proponents of 
the new movement in high school 
curriculum building, called a “life- 
adjustment program,” believe they 
have the answer. 


To Be Good Citizens 


“We will design special courses,” 
they say, “to help those mentally- 
retarded children learn practical 
things, so they may become self-sup- 
porting. At the same time we will try 
to teach them to become good citizens 
in a democracy and good family 
members. We will teach them health, 
safety, and the art of becoming intel- 
hgent consumers. We will turn them 
out knowing how to do successfully 
certain tasks, especially those done 
with the hands. We will help them to 
self-realization through good use of 
leisure time. And we hope they will 
find a well-adjusted place in life, 
leading to personal happiness.” 
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The plan will be to give courses that 
appeal to the pupils and at the same 
time give them something they can do. 
The teachers will simplify the work 
and make it easy to understand. At 
the same time instructors will adapt 
the work to individual ability as much 
as possible. This is an ambitious pro- 
gram. It aims at nothing short of 
individual guidance. 


How shall the school curriculum be 
changed then to provide for these 
new life-adjustment courses? The old 
stereotyped academic set-up will have 
to be revamped drastically. That will 
tread on the toes of the conservatives. 
But there are definite dangers of going 
at the task in the wrong way. For one 
thing, we cannot simply add more 
courses. We cannot keep on adding 
something new and then insist that 
everybody take it. 


The main clash is not so much per- 
haps between the old and the new in 
education as it is in viewpoint, between 
that of the traditional school on the 
one hand and of functional education 
on the other. 


Fields and Cells 


Suppose we picture before us a large, 
wide field, representing organized 
subject-matter, —all the results of 
human experience in the history of 
the race so far. The traditional school 
will rate that mass of top importance 
to get over to the student. And sup- 
pose we picture beside that field a 
number of small corrals, scattered over 
the landscape, some close together and 
others far apart. They can represent 
individual cells of functional education. 


We might say that the functional 
advocates represent the extreme “Pro- 
gressives.” To them all traditions, 
theories, general principles, and even 
all textbooks are anathema. They have 
little use, if any, for the past or for 
history in any form. The proponents 
of functional education would start the 
child at once with some practical task. 
That task might lead to another, some- 
what related but entirely independent; 
and that in turn might lead to still 
another task, until the learner got 
enough knowledge and skill to earn a 
living in the world. As for covering 
the whole field of human knowledge 
in this manner, that might very well 


And there- 


require several lifetimes. 
fore it is better to give up the impos- 
sible at the start. 


As an illustration we might start the 
children panning for gold, in the hope 
that they would become interested 
thereby in the story of the California 
gold rush, and eventually be led to 
study the monetary system of the 
United States. 


The traditionalists, on the other 
hand, would make their attack on the 
field of knowledge in a much more 
systematic manner. Their method 
would be to ladle out to the pupil in 
measured doses the facts of the field 
of knowledge, all presented from the 
adult point-of-view and from the stand- 
point of a specialist. If the child 
survived the process, he would even- 
tually attain the complete understand- 
ing of an adult mind and of an expert. 
If he did not carry through to the end, 
he simply fell by the wayside. At 
least a few would reach the goal. 


Two Viewpoints 


The functionalist says, “Let's rather 
make the pupil a practical citizen, and 
forget about giving him general infor- 
mation. Let him learn one task after 
another. Get him started in the actual 
work and then coach him for improved 
results.” 


In general, we might say the tradi- 
tional type of education is carried on 
almost entirely through the use of 
books; the functional type, almost en- 
tirely through use of the hands. 


In actual experience most teachers 
have met classes so seriously retarded 
mentally, that no intellectual discus- 
sion was at all possible. Anything that 
smacked even faintly of general infor- 
mation or of general principles went 
entirely over the children’s heads. 
With them chaos and darkness reigned 
supreme. But give them something 
practical to do, particularly something 
mechanical, such as copying off the 
board or hoeing in the garden, and 
they responded nicely. For such a class, 
functional education would definitely 
be the program in order. 


Not Good for All 


But while functional education can 
be applied at all levels of school work, 
it is surely not the kind of education 
appropriate for all people. We can 
imagine something more would be 
needed in the training of a lawyer, for 
instance, than to study case after case. 
Something in the way of general prin- 
ciples would be necessary to tie 
together and systematize the mass of 
work. 


(Please turn to Page 20) 
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thon 4 Chitihuns 


By Auril Wood, Teacher, Oakland 


the cold window. Her warm 

breath made a smudge mark and 
impatiently she rubbed it out with 
her doubled-up fist. It was still snow- 
ing, so she flopped into a chair by the 
table and sighed. 

“JT wish that mean, old teacher had 
school,” she said. “Why'd she close it 
just “cause it’s snowing?” 

Ma answered from the sink. “The 
kids can’t get through.” 

“I bet I could.” Restlessly Thelma 
went back to the window. “I bet I 
could just walk and walk — right 
through it.” 

“Hump! What makes you such a 
smartie?” Ma asked. 

Thelma continued her disgruntled 
thoughts. 

With no school there'd be no Santa 
Claus this year, for it was the only 
place he came. Thelma knew that. As 
far back as she could remember he 
had never come to the drab farm- 
house, but Ma and Pa had always 
taken her to the school Christmas. 

Now she was in the first grade and 
this would be her first real party. She 
could sit in the front row with her 
friends, and not in the back where it 
was hard to see. But now teacher had 
closed school because of the weather. 

Thelma roamed restlessly around 
the house. Finding something to do — 
putting it down for something else did 
not help to pass the time. Finally she 
settled herself at the window, and late 
in the afternoon the storm stopped. 
Aimlessly, she watched the mail-man 
come down the road. 

“If he can come, we could have 
school,” she told her mother. “Teach- 
er’s a sissy.” 

“Why, Thelma!” Ma said. “Where 
did you learn such things?” 

With an angry toss of her head, 
Thelma watched Pa trudge after the 
mail. 

“A letter for you!” he called. 

“For me!” Thelma raced to the 
door. “Who'd send me a letter?” 

“T'll read it,” Ma said... “It’s from 
teacher!” she exclaimed. “She sent a 
Christmas poem and wants you to 
learn it for the program. She says to 
practice the carols she taught you, 
‘cause, guess what?” . . . and the fire- 
light made Ma’s eyes twinkle 
‘“Santa’s coming to school! Teacher 
says so... right here!” 
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GH SCHOOL GIRLS DRILL TRAY 


A PHILOSOPHY AND A RECOMMENDED ORGANIZATION 






By Kay Teer Crawford,* Teacher, Santa Monica High School 


ALF-TIME activities, pre-game entertainment, and post-game activ 
drill teams and musical organizations have taken on a growing 


ity by 
promi- 


nence in the high school curriculum. For clarification, a drill team is 
service group of girls organized to promote school spirit, fellowship, leadership 
scholarship, and character. A drill team may perform at assemblies, susie 
pre-game and post-game rallies, half-time activity at sports events, and may 
give civic or school service wherever a large, well-organized group is te 
It may be to sponsor a show for “March of Dimes” or gather old clothes for 


a PTA drive. 


Because of the lack of training available for drill team sponsors, evils have 
been unforeseen and have grown into undesirable situations. Many qualified 
educators have scorned drill teams as a high school organization, and the writer 
agrees that the value of a drill team must be weighed in the light of each 
school program and is not necessarily recommended for all high schools. 


A drill team is usually composed of 
a marching unit, baton twirlers, flag 
twirlers, and officers. Acrobats, drum 
and bugle corps, and other performers 
are sometimes included. Drill teams 
usually work with the high school 
band in public performances unless 
they have their own rhythm sections. 


Many school administrators are 
searching for teachers qualified to 
organize and sponsor a drill team. Be- 
cause of the nature of the organization 
and the strenuousness of the pro- 
gram the sponsor is usually a physical 
education teacher who is young, en- 
thusiastic, understanding of student 
problems, willing to work long hours 
after school and evenings, interested 
in guidance and counseling, and is 
creative. 


Good Ones Are Scarce 


Such a person should have a fair 
knowledge of music and be skilled or 
thoroughly familiar in the mechanics 
of baton twirling, flag twirling, acro- 
batics, and marching maneuvers and 
formations. A sponsor of a drill team 
should know and practice sound public 
relations techniques. It is little wonder 
that experienced drill team sponsors 
are scarce and have an abundance of 
opportunities in choosing positions. 


Before organizing a drill team in a 
school, it is advisable that the sponsor, 





* The author has organized Drill Teams 
in Edinburg, Texas; El Centro, San Diego, 
and Santa Monica, California. Master Thesis 
was written on “Educational Value of High 
School Drill Teams” (published in 1939). 
Mrs. Crawford is a County and State Judge 
of Majorette Contests, has planned half-time 
activities for Loyola University and Los 
Angeles Rams football games, and has had 
15 years experience in the public school and 
professional field with drill team activity. 


the girls dean, and the head of the 
girls’ physical education department 
formulate policies regarding the func. 
tion of the organization and qualifica. 
tions for membership. Some of these 
policies and qualifications are: 


1. Scholarship — The desirable members 
will be girls with a scholastic average of 
“C.” (An officer should have more than 
a “C” because of additional obligations.) 
They are usually able to follow instructions 
with a minimum amount of explanation. 
One will find that the constant battle with 
time is always present in drill team activities, 
Even though the drill team may be sched 
uled as a class, it is in a sense an extra 
curricular activity, and should come after a 
member has met her obligations to major 
purposes. 


2. Health — Each prospective member 


* should be checked and approved for mem 


bership by the school doctor. The doctor 
should be well-informed as to the extent of 
drill team activities. Girls who are in cor 
rective or restrictive classes, who work after 
school, or who have dismenorrhea should 
not be members. A girl's daily routine 
should be checked carefully since drill team 
does require a great deal of energy. Girls 
representing a school in public should have 
good health and an attractive appearance. 


3. Height and Weight — It is good to 
have girls between 5’ 3” and 5’ 7”. This 
uniformity is pleasing, the size of step is 
more uniform, mixing of squads in forma 
tions is possible, resale of uniforms will not 
be a problem, and the general appearance 
will be better. Weight should not vary more 
than ten pounds from the usually accepted 
data for adolescent girls. 


4. Coordination — A coordination and 
rhythm test should be given each girl before 
membership. The test will depend upon 
the school policy, pupil needs, and what is 
expected of the members. 


5. Citizenship — By this we mean the 
ability of a girl to work with a group and 
abide by the laws and rules of the school. 
Applicants should be approved by the spor 
sor, head of the physical education depart 
ment, and the girls dean. Citizenship is 
important, for after the season starts, time 
cannot be taken from practice to discipline 
individuals. Girls who attract undesirable 
attention to themselves and the group 
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be replaced. Since student leaders 


aad so much in drill teams, prospective 
Ye should be chosen on their ability 
m 


to work harmoniously under such circum- 
ces. 
= Uniform — Members should be re- 
sponsible for the purchase of their ~— 
alia and extra performance properties. it 
been found that students take more 
pride and interest in their uniform if on 
are individually owned. Uniforms can be 
hought for $15 and sold next season for 
$11. The uniform should be used by the 
owner only when she is authorized to appear 
in an organization-sponsored activity. 

The uniform chosen or designed should 
be appropriate for the type of drill perform- 
ance you plan to do and one that is pleasing 
to the majority of spectators. If you wish 
to have a high strutting team, the skirt 
should be full; if ‘you wish to stress military 
precision drill, slacks might be advisable; if 
a great deal of acrobatics is used, perhaps 
shorts might be considered. - 
~ It is well to keep in mind that your girls 
are high school girls and are not to be 
exploited or given a professional style uni- 
form. A more conservative uniform is 
recommended. 

The uniform for the marching group may 
be the same from year to year and thus 
make possible a resale value. This is often 
impossible with the uniform of the leaders, 
baton twirlers, flag twirlers, and song lead- 
ers, since they are so conspicuous, perform 
more, use uniforms more, and thus make it 
advisable that their uniforms be changed 
each year. Most of those honored with 
position of leadership will wish to keep 
their uniforms. A costume or dress-design- 
ing class might use as a class project the 
designing of uniforms for the entire ‘drill 
team. 

7. Constitution Test— A _ constitution 
including the name, purpose, membership, 
officers, system of awards, and laws of the 
organization should be drawn up and worked 
out with the students. It is suggested that 
before a girl becomes a member of the drill 
team she make an accepted grade on a test 
covering the constitution and by-laws. 

Once the drill team is organized, a pros- 
pect should file an application the semester 
before she is to be a member. Information 
such as name, address, telephone, position 
desired, recommendations’ from all her 
teachers and a grade for each subject, along 
with the approval of her physical education 
teacher, girls dean, counselor, and parents. 
She and a parent should sign a brief para- 
gtaph stating what is expected of her as a 
member. 

The constitution should include two sets 





Above — BATON CORPS OF FIVE — 
All five Baton Twirlers are under the direc- 
tion of the Lieutenant Baton Twirler who 
is the center girl. They twirl one baton on 
certain routines and two batons on other 
routines. All were taught to twirl during 
gym class, 


Center--SANTA MONICA BAND 
AND DRILL TEAM forming an “SM” in 
the Greek Theatre. This picture depicts a 
unified program of band and drill team in 


high school. Each organization has 60 
members in ranks, 


Below —SAMOHI SONG LEADERS 
under the direction of the Lt. Song Leader 


(front row right). — Photos by Earl Dibble, 
Los Angeles. 
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of officers; namely, business officers — 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
business manager, etc.; and military officers 
consisting ‘of colonel, major, captain, etc. 
This affords more opportunities for teach- 
ing leadership. 

The activity of the group will determine 
which set of officers will be in charge. If 
the group is performing, the military offi- 
cers are in charge; otherwise, the business 
officers hold order. 


Naturally, a large organization of 
this kind will present many problems, 
and here are some of these general 
problems of organizations: 


(a) Awards — Plan an award system suit- 
able to the school policy. It may be pins, 
letters, citations, sweaters, certificates, cards, 
or may be merely the pleasure of partici- 
pating. 

(b) Safety — Travel only by public or 
chartered vehicles with adequate sponsors. 
A girl should return home by the same 
conveyance unless she has a permit on file 
signed by her parents. Also have the par- 
ents telephone the sponsor. (This is an 
excellent opportunity to talk to parents.) 
Carry a first aid kit on all trips. See that 
the girls are protected against unfavorable 
weather conditions. 


There are six types of drills: 


1. Thematic—Entire drill is of one 
theme such as Christmas, Thanksgiving, etc. 

2. Precision — Straight military drill is 
used with geometrical figures and letters. 

3. Spot — One figure is used for a spe- 
cial thought as a chest for Community Chest. 

4. Militaristic Swing —Swing dance 
steps are combined with military marching. 

5. Feature —A guest is featured and the 
drill is worked around the guest star. 

6. Combination — All the drills above 
are mixed. 

In some schools a daily period is set 


aside for drill team activities. It should 


Flag Twirlers standing on the Senior Bench. All are Seniors 
and have performed many times in front of this bench, which is 


a traditional landmark of the school. 


4 ‘ 


be scheduled the same period as band. 
If this is the case, the following weekly 
schedule may be followed: 


Monday: Officers meeting at noon to plan 
Friday’s drill. 

Monday: Mass meeting for business, dis- 
cussion of old drills, and suggestions for 
improvement. Explanations and assignments 
made for the new drill. 

Tuesday: Practice with the band on the 
field. May practice one hour after school 
if it is needed. 

Wednesday: Practice on the field alone. 
The band practices music in the band room. 
Everyone remains after school for one hour 
practice. 

Thursday: Practice on the field with the 
band. Entire group, band and drill team 
work together as a unit. Baton twirlers and 
flag twirlers remain after school. 

Friday: Practice on the football field. No 
practice after school; girls are to go home 
early and rest one hour if the drill is to be 
given that evening. 


Generally speaking, a well-planned 
drill should: 


1. Enter one place and exit another. 

2. Cover the entire stage. 

3. Be challenging to the participants. 

4. Have symmetrical lines and patterns. 

5. Use continuous accompaniment. 

6. Have all groups move and stop to- 
gether. 

7. Make participants face all spectators 


at one time or another. 

8. Have an element of surprise. 

9. Recognize guest by some sort of a 
salute. 

10. Move fast; drill should not be longer 
than ten minutes. 

11. Have originality in each drill. 

It is recommended that variations 
in drill be used so that the elements of 
surprise and good planning are not 
lost. 


and captains. 





One may find that the 
drill team have had mo 
experience in the first te 
school than have others who hav 
been in regular classes, using another 
activity or series of activities. 

Some of the advantages of drill team 
are: (1) increases school spirit (2) 
encourages fellowship, (3) develops 
leadership ,(4) emphasizes scholarsh, 
and (5) affords experience of belong 
ing and “being important.” Anothe, 
great advantage of this type of Organi- 
zation is that a large number of gy 
dents may participate. (6) Excellent 
training for posture, body coordina. 
tion and dignity, (7) develops pride 
and confidence in public appearance. 

Drill team represents a sound phi- 
losophy of education inasmuch as it 
combines student participation and 
student activity with a school project 
and at the same time has as its basis 
the development of character, good 
conduct, and a healthy and graceful 
posture at all times when properly 
organised. It improves public rela 
tions and provided the basis for q 
variety of sponsored activities. 


UNDAMENTALLY the advan- 

tages or disadvantages of drill team 
are dependent upon the type of leader. 
ship provided that organization by the 
advisor. The gregarious urge of high 
school age students demands that extra- 
curricular participation in activities be 
provided in one form or another. Drill 
team helps meet that urge! 


Birls on the 
Te valuable 
N weeks of 


Sergeantette officers of the drill team, baton corps, flag corps, 
The mascot is seated. — Photos by Atkinson 


Studio, Santa Monica. 
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A RADIO SKIT GIVEN IN A GIRLS HEALTH ASSEMBLY 


By Mary L. Douglass, Girls Vice-Principal, Willowbrook High School, Compton 


Characters 


Elizabeth Beck: A neat, wholesome, 


friendly girl. . | 

Nasturtium Grows: An egotistical, selfish, 
over-dressed girl. 

Bertha Olden: A sloppy, lazy girl with 
baggy hose and petticoat hanging below her 
dress. 

Three or four judges. 


A Master of Ceremonies. 


Master of Ceremonies: Hello again, ladies 
and (pause) ladies. Once again we bring 
you that great quiz program, “Health and 
Happiness,” sponsored by Smelly-Welly 
Bubble Bath. Do you smell loud? Do you 
smell medium or do you have no smell at 
all? Whatever the case we guarantee that 
you will like this smell — I mean, this swell 
show. Now, I would like to have some 
volunteers. Who would like to win some 
valuable smellful—I means healthful— 
gifts? You and — you (pointing) and you 
—will you come up to the platform? M.C. 
places contestants around microphone.) 


Now, what is your name, young lady? 

Betty: Elizabeth Beck. 

M.C.: And what do your friends call you? 

Betty: Betty. 

M.C.: And your name? 
Nasturtium. ) 

Nasty: Nasturtium Grows. 

M.C.: And your nickname? 

Nasty: I don’t have one. 

M.C.: Oh, come now. You must be called 
something for short — Nasturtium is such 
a long name. 

Nasty: But I tell you I have no nickname. 
. B.O.: I'll tell you. It’s Na-a-sty. 

Nasty: Why, you! (Starts after B.O.) 

M.C.: Now, now, girls — please! Now, 
that’s better (as he separates them). Now, 
my dear, tell us your name. 

B.O.: Bertha Olden — B.O. for short. 

M.C.: All right, now that we are prop- 
erly introduced, are you ready for the first 
question? 

Betty: Yes. 

Nasty: By all means. 

B.O.: Fire away. 

M.C.: What do you think of the good old 
American custom of the daily bath? 

Nasty: I nevah think of leaving foh school 
in the mawning without a bawth and a 
dusting of gahdenia scented powdah. 

M.C.: Fine, fine, — now, Betty. 

Betty: Well, I know we should all get a 
daily bath, but there are so many in our 
family that it’s impossible. I get a bath 
every other day and every other day I get 
a quick sponge bath, but I never go to bed 
without scrubbing my face good. 


(Turning to 
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M.C.: Very good. And now, B.O. (puts 
clothes-pin on nose), do you have any 
opinions on this subject? 

B.O.: And how! I’ve got some real gone 
perfume — Magnolia Blossom—that I 
smear all over me in the morning. That way 
I can get by with only one bath a week. 

M.C.;: Very interesting. And now for the 
second question. Do you think one should 
eat a good breakfast before coming to 
school? What do you think, Nasty? (Dirty 
look from Nasty.) I mean Nasturtium. 

Nasty: By all means. Mothah always 
brings me my breakfast in bed. I intend to 
be a big movie stah some day and I must 
keep in trim. 

M.C.: Yes, yes, certainly. 
Betty. 

Betty: Yes, I think it’s important. Some- 
times I’m not very hungry in the morning, 
but mother insists that we always have at 
least some fruit juice, some hot cereal and 
a glass of milk before starting for school. 
And I guess she’s right. 

M.C.: Well, B.O. (puts clothes-pin on 
nose). 

B.O.: Oh, I guess breakfast’s all right, 
but I never have time for it. Sometimes 
I grab a doughnut or stop and get a candy 
bar on the way to school. They should 
have lunch earlier. My stomach hurts like 
He , 

M.C.: Ah, ah, not on the air, puh-l-e-e-s-e! 

B.O.: Well, anyway, it sure hurts before 
I get some lunch. Sometimes I go to the 
nurse, but she don’t know nuthin’ — just 
tells me I should eat a good breakfast. 
That's silly to say what you ain't got in your 
stomach can give you the stomach ache. 

M.C.: Now for the next question. What 
is your opinion on the care of the finger- 
nails and the use of fingernail polish? What 
do you think, Nasturtium? 

Nasty: I think the care of fingernails is 
veddy, veddy important. I have an appoint- 
ment at the beauty pahlah every Saturday 
foh my haih and nails. I always have them 
use blushing cherry tint on my nails. It 
suits my personality, think? 

(Showing her nails.) 

M.C.: Oh, quite so. Betty, what do you 
think of the subject? 

Betty: Well, I have to do my own nails. 
I do them once a week and use a clear 
polish except when I have a date. Then I 
usually use a medium or light color. 

M.C.: That sounds sensible. Now, B.O., 
what awful method do you have for keep- 
ing the extremities of your manual digits in 
top condition? 

B.O. (Looks dazed): O-o-h! You mean 
what do I do to my fingernails? 

M.C.: Exactly! 


And now, 





don’t you 


B.O.: Oh, that’s no trick at all. I always 
use sizzling scarlet shade and slap it on 
good and thick so’s people will notice me. 
That way it covers up dirt, too, and I don’t 
have to be cleaning my fingernails all the 
time. 

M.C.: Do you cut or file your nails? 

B.O.: Oh, if they get so long I can’t pick 
up my food, I whack ‘em off with the 
scissors. But they usually break off before 
that. 

M.C.: I would like to know how you take 
care of your clothes, Nasturtium. 

Nasty: Mothah always takes caah of my 
clothes. When they need mending or clean- 
ing I just put them in her room and she 
takes caah of them. Aftah all, I'm too busy 
preparing for a careah to wash and iron 
and mend. 

M.C. (Distastefully): Oh, I see. (Aside) 
A swift kick in the career might do this one 
some good. Betty, does your mother take 
care of your clothes, too? 

Betty: She helps me out sometimes, but 
usually I spend two or three hours a week 
keeping my clothes clean and mended. By 
doing it every week, things don’t pile up 
on me. 

M.C.: I’m sure that’s a good idea. Well, 
B.O., how do you keep so well-groomed 
(sarcastically) looking? 

B.O.: I change my clothes every day! The 
things I wore yesterday are hanging out on 
the line right now. That way they air out 
and I can wear them again tomorrow. 

M.C.: When do you do your mending? 

B.O.: Oh, I only mend things if we run 
out of safety pins. 

M.C.: Now, for one more question. How 
about the care of the hair? Your hair looks 
very nice, Nasturtium. How often do you 
wash it? 

Nasty (Patting hair): I nevah wash my 
haiah. I have it done at the beauty pahlah 
every Saturday. I have a veddy efficient 
opperatah. 

M.C.: Yes, she must be. Betty, do you 
go to beauty parlor, too? 

Betty: Oh, no, I do my own hair every 
Saturday morning and it dries while I'm 
doing my washing, ironing and mending. 

M.C.: I think you're a pretty efficient 
operator yourself, Betty. Now, B.O., how 
often do you wash your hair? 

B.O.: If it gets so sticky that I can’t get 
the comb through it any more, I have to 
wash it. 

M.C.: I see. But aren't you troubled with 
little —ah—things (scratches head) in 
your head? 

B.O.: I sure do have trouble! But if they 
get too lively, I just give them a squirt with 
the flit gun. That quiets them down. 

M.C.: Now if you young ladies will just 
step over here until the judges come to a 
decision, please. Are you ready, Judge? 

(Judges converse excitedly and then shake 
heads.) 

M.C.: Then while the judges are deciding, 
I will take this opportunity to remind you 
that “Smelly-Welly Bubble Bath is the 
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choice of all discriminating ladies. Don't 
let it be said that you aren't in the swim 
with Smelly-Welly Bubble Bath. 

(Head judge bustles up and whispers in 
M.C.’s ear.) 

M.C.: The time has come! Mrs. Utellum, 
what have you decided? 

Mrs. Utellum: We have decided unani- 
mously that the winner is the little lady with 
the baggy hose and the — uh — slip — 
none other than Miss Bertha Olden! 

M.C.: Will you please step forward, B.O.? 
(She does so, shining her fingernails on 
her chest and a pleased look on her face.) 
Ladies and (pause) ladies. I’m sure that 
you will agree with the judges that Miss 
Bertha Olden has won fairly and squarely 
the title of “Stinker of the Week.” 

(B.O. shakes fist at M.C.) 

Now, now, B.O., you're going to like 
your prizes. If you will step into the office 
next door, you will receive a handsome con- 
vertible bathtub which makes into a bed at 
night. That way you don’t have to get up 
to take a bath. And with this beautiful prize 
goes a year's supply of Smelly-Welly Bubble 
Bath. (Pointing) First door to your right. 

(B.O. shuffles off.) 

M.C.: Ah, there goes a smell—I mean 
a swell —little girl, That concludes our 
program for today. Tune in at the same 
time next Thursday for another gigantic 
colossal quiz show. And don't forget 
(sweetly) Smelly-Welly Bubble Bath. 

(Curtain. ) 


Life-Adjustment Courses 
(Continued from Page 15) 


It is easy to ‘concede that functional edu- 
cation may be logical for classes of average 
ability and for those mentally retarded. It 
will take care of individual differences in 
ability because each individual will be on 
his own, competing only with himself. 
There need be no stigma of segregation. 
For if choice of course is left to taste and 
interests, individual differences of ability 
will automatically find their right levels. 
And individual interests can best be inter- 
p eted in terms of life interests. 


Isoiated Chunks? 


But functional education as a forced diet 
could be a terrible bore to the gifted chil- 
dren. General principles furnish one of the 
best means of quick learning for students 
of mental grasp. Those opposed to the new 
lifeeadjustment courses call them “cream- 
pufi’ courses. They object that so many of 
them do not start anywhere and do not end 
anywhere. If you simply teach the children 
in separate isolated stunts, how to change a 
tire, how to bake a cake, etc., you have 
given them something practical, of course. 
But the children will get nowhere in their 
education, if we do not connect our func- 
tional teaching to an outlet leading to the 
general content of the field of knowledge. 
Particularly in the field of science do such 
outlets allow the pupil to move on to a 
grasp of organized subject-matter. John 
Dewey, the so-called father of progressive 
education (he identifies himself with the 
small p), stresses the point that without a 
grasp of general principles, no education 
takes place. 
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Perhaps in the end there will be a sort of 
compromise between the extreme tradition- 
alists and the extreme Progressives. (They 
of the capit-zl] P have gone quite beyond 
Dewey.) After all, there is health for our 
school system in diversity of teaching 
methods. Where intellectual limitation meets 
cur efforts, let us substitute a simpler and 
more active course in place of abstract 
reasoning. But let’s be sure what we substi- 
tute is a bridge to better education, and not 
a blind alley course. 


What Dewey Says 


Dewey declares that the most effective 
procedure with children is to progress from 
the general framework of human knowledge 
on any subject to the specific situation. For 
example, even with a very young child, if 
we teach him about the world in which he 
lives, we will do well to start with the con- 
ception of our home as a huge ball to 
represent the globe. Next we can proceed 
to fill in the picture with such things as 
contrast between the continents and the 
oceans, the location of his own dwelling 
place, etc. Then every subsequent minor 
fact the child learns about the world will 
fit into the original framework and will 
take on significance and proportion as re- 
lated to the whole globe. When the child 
is grown, if he continues to study, he will 
know a tremendous lot about the world, 
and all his knowledge about it will be prop- 
erly related in his mind. Whether he goes 
a short way or a long one, he will always 
be in a good position to absorb readily any 
new facts he may pick up. 

With an life-adjustment course, therefore, 
we will do well to give the student at least 
an outline panorama of the whole field of 
a subject before we try to help him fill in 
the details. Then whether we teach him 
much or little, what knowledge he gains will 
be logically organized, so that more can 


easily be added. 


But if we fall short in adapting the work 
to the pupils, then the new courses we 
substitute may prove poorer, certainly no 
better, than those we are trying to replace. 


more abstract, such as spending 






































Life-adjustment courses that are 
organized can be more difficul 
than standard courses. They ca 
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in studying courage, and anothe 
ing honesty or other abstract tr 


ee now the efforts for life-adjustm 

courses are too much helter-skelter Th, 
whole movement needs to be ania e 
along definite lines in order to brin x 
children its inherent benefit, and pe 


in or 
to avoid the whole effort going into die 
gration and eventually running out. Pethans 


in the long run life-adjustment courses and 
standard courses can best supplement each 
other. Certainly we cannot meet the pn 
tide*of pupils without help beyond the old 
academic program. 


COLLEGE LEADERS MEET 
—— College Association {gj 


meeting, November 4, Stockton in 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
College of the Pacific, was well attended 
successful, and inspiring. Robert E. Burns 
president, College of the Pacific, welcomed 
the delegates; Rockwell D. Hunt, director 
California History Foundation, read a bril. 
liant paper on higher education in the Weg 
with special reference to COP, : 


Other outstanding papers were presented 
by Dean Harold W. Bradley, Claremont 
College Graduate School; President Lynn T. 
White, Jr., Mills College; and Aubrey A. 
Douglass, associate superintendent, State 
Department of Education. At the colorful 
luncheon session, anniversary greetings, a 
beautifully engrossed scroll, was presented 
to COP by Lee A. DuBridge, president, 
California Institute of Technology, and 
current president of WCA. 


Members of the Association include about 
40 colleges, universities and associates, in 
California, Arizona, and Nevada. Charles T, 
Fitts of Pomona College, secretary-treasurer, 
has served with distinction since the Asso- 
ciation was first organized in 1924. 





DANNY IS 


Editor: 


READY 


The picture of Danny was just one of 
many I took of my third grade class in 
various typical poses — painting on murals, 
reading books, putting papers in the trash 
can, etc. 

At that time I was enrolled in a UCLA 
extension course in photography and so had 
access to an enlarger and was able to make 
8” x 10” prints. These large prints were 
used in a display at our school for Open 
House under the general heading “Good 
Citizens at Work and Play.” 


Under the pictures were titles such as 
“Mary and Hector help keep the school 
srounds clean,” Danny waits his turn to 
speak,” “Sarah works hard to keep her 
papers neat,” “Jim tries to remember to 
keep his lips closed when he is reading,” etc. 


I Enjoy Photography 


Ever since I began teaching I’ve enjoyed 
photographing my pupils and putting the 
prints in book form, with accompanying 
stories on the children’s reading level. One 
I made several years ago, which included 
every child in the class, is still one of the 
most popular books on the reading table. It 
is about worn out now, but my present class 
enjoys seeing and reading about their broth- 
ers and sisters and other familiar faces. 





The picture of Danny was taken with an 
Argoflex camera, Plux X film and one photo 


flood light. — Sincerely yours, Charlotte 
Fulton, Bakersfield. 


Ed.— Miss Fulton is secretary of the 
CTA Central Section Classroom Teachers 
Department. 
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{LLITERATES SOURCE 


URAL areas of the nation are almost 
entirely responsible at present for 


producing a crop of 2,000,000 illiterates, 
Howard A. Dawson told 1,000 educators 
attending the recent Sth national conference 
of county — area superintendents at 
S io. 

rth of this number are the 
children of migratory agriculture workers 
who trek from state to state following the 
crops. These 500,000 children are getting 
less education than their parents. Their 
parents, On the average, have gone no 
farther than the Sth grade. 

The other 1,500,000 illiterates come from 
farm families of exceedingly low income. 
No state holds a monopoly on agricultural 
povetty. These families can be found in 
every state in the union. 

“The people of the United States in a 
generation or two could eliminate all third- 
class people —and by third-class, I mean 
those who have the lowest standards of 
living and the lowest opportunity to obtain 
an education. 

“A few hundred million dollars will wipe 
out illiteracy if the money is spent in the 
right places,’ Dr. Dawson said. — Edpress 
News Letter. 


LIFE SAVINGS INSURANCE 
IN CREDIT UNION 


By Carl A. Bowman, Los Angeles, Treasurer 


Fine accompanying picture shows a check 
for $1000, paid to Credit Union, Cali- 


fornia Teachers Association, Southern 


YOUR ROLE IN UNESCO 


A Personal Message to United States Teachers 


TAKE this opportunity to appeal to the school teachers of the United States 
to do all in their power to make UNESCO’s work known and to contribute 


to it. 


Ours is a time of decision: decision as to whether mankind shall live in 


a world organized jor peace and ready mentally and morally to live in peace. 


This cannot come about unless we educate our children so that they understand 


how to become members of a world community of nations. 


Hence the immensely 


important role that teachers have to play in the work of UNESCO. 


I do not ask you to incorporate some external doctrine, however excellent, into 
your class work; I ask you, in cooperation with your National Commission for 
UNESCO, to do all you can to shape both your formal teaching and the community 
life of your schools so that the children may receive in twentieth century terms the 
education that I know you would wish for them: an education fitting them to grow 
up both good Americans and good citizens in a world that understands the purposes 


of peace. 





Section, upon the death of a member who 
had an investment of $1000 in the credit 
union. Our credit union check for $2000, 
shown above, has been mailed to the mem- 
ber’s beneficiary. 


This transaction is merely an example of 
the many claims which have been paid to 
teachers who were borrowers or investors in 


Credit Union, CTA-SS. 


By virtue of having placed $1000 in the 
credit union, this teacher had created an 
estate of $2000. The account was drawing 
dividends — our current rate being 4% per 
annum — while at the same time she had an 
equal amount of insurance which cost her 
nothing. The premiums are all paid by the 
credit union. 


Here are photostats of the two checks 
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UNESCO 


BEWARE 
OF STRANGERS 


By Viola Anderson, Airbase School 


Mrs. Anderson's third graders at the Air- 
base school (near Salinas, Monterey County) 
culminated their puppet project with a pro- 
gram designed to warn classmates against 
loitering strangers. The children not only 
made their own puppets, but they also wrote 
the script for the play. 

The puppets portrayed the children on the 
way to school. The tramp suggested a picnic 
in the woods, but the children made it clear 
that they did not talk to strangers. When 
a handsome driver invited them to ride in 
his car to school. they tried to get the license 
number. The villain popped up and offered 
candy and toys if they would meet him after 
dark. Ont came the police whistle and in 
tushed the friendly red-headed cop with 


praise for their alertness and suggestions for 
their classmates. 


Girl: Hello, Davis. 
this morning. 

Boy: Yes, I am taking these flowers to 
school. What have you in that big basket? 

Girl: This is my lunch. See, sandwiches, 
cake, an apple, and a thermos of milk. 

Boy: Gosh, Mary, that’s a good lunch. 

Tramp: I'll say it is! 

Boy: Who are you? What do you want? 

Tramp: 1 was just thinking about that 
lunch. It’s big enough for three. Let’s go 
away Out in the country and have a picnic. 
I know a wonderful spot. There is a big 
tree and a little brook. Come with me. 
Wouldn't that be fun? 

Boy: You look like a bum to me. I don’t 
like you. 

Girl: We are not supposed to talk to 
strangers. Come, David, let’s go to school. 

Mr. Nogood: Hello, kids. Want a lift to 
school? 

Girl: We never ride with strangers. 

Mr. Nogood: Now listen — I’m no stran- 
ger. Im a good friend. Just jump in here 
with me and I'll take you to school. 

Boy (to Mary): I'm going to take his 


You are out early 
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NEW )! TIME SAVING! 
CHALK SAVING! HANDS 
& CLOTHES STAY CLEAN! 


MRE 
oe a a a a a 


of durable 
“eye-catching” 
colored plastic 


for sample 


Once used ... you'll never be 
without the “Black Board Buddy” 


With the handy Black Board Buddy 
you can bid goodbye to irritating 
chalk dust, soiled hands and clothing. 
A remarkable new chalk holding de- 
vice, eliminates all undesirable fea- 
tures of chalk, such as breakage, 
soiled hands, etc....holds chalk to the 
last % in....no gadgets to fuss with 
...simple to use! Comes complete 
with yellow sight-saving chalk. The 
colorful holder surprisingly acts as an 
eye-catching pointer during black- 
board discussions. Ideal for every 
blackboard use! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Mae ee iil 
filled promptly! 






Ask your dealer . - 








i sample...mail ye Ce) 7 
| I 
| BLACK BOARD BUDDY CO., Dept. “C”’ ! 
| 1934 N. W. 29th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
| Please send me ______ (quantity) @ 25c | 
J each (postage prepaid) (NO C.O.D.’s). | 
| NN oo oe oe ee ee! as | 
{ | 
I Aderess a -¥ 
aga sare eo ee ; | 

| 
! Zone... State | 
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license number and find out if he is a good 
friend. 


Mr. Nogood: Chug, chug, chug. 

Boy: Well, that certainly got rid of that 
fellow. 

Lucifer: Hello. (The boy who made this 
puppet did an excellent job.) 


Girl: Now, what do you want? 

Lucifer: I want you kids to meet me to- 
night at the corner. I'll give you candy and 
toys. Is it a date? 

Boy: I should say not. I should give you 
a poke. 


Girl: I'll call the cop. (Whistles. ) 
Cop: Having any trouble? 
Girl: Yes, a fellow asked us to meet him 


at the corner after dark and he'd give us 
candy and toys. 


Cop: I'm glad you called me. Fellows 
who promise treats to children should be 
reported. So should bums who loiter around 
the street and talk to children. If you see 
Mr. Nogood in a car, let me know. 


Boy: That might have been the man who 
wanted to give us a lift to school. He left 
when I started to take his license number. 


Cop: That smells like the fellow I’m look- 
ing for. You are both very smart children. 
But some girls and boys are not so smart 
and they are fooled every year. Now you 
run along to school and I'll try and find 
the fellows who talked to you. 

Girl: Thanks. We'll call you whenever 


we are in trouble. 


Cop (to audience): That goes for you 
boys and girls, too. Don’t talk to strangers. 
Don’t accept rides with people you don't 
know. Don’t be fooled with promises of 
gifts. Tell your parents if strangers talk 
to you. Ask your teacher or a policeman 
to help you. Be as smart as David and 
Mary. 


RETIRED TEACHERS HOME 
By California Retired Teachers Association 
ee in the northern part of the 


state are becoming active in creating an 
interest in a Retired Teachers Home to 
serve that district. 


Mrs. May Snow and Miss Oba Algeo 
have been investigating different properties 
as to their qualifications for the home. They 
presented their findings to the CRTA State 
ey at the October meeting, held in Red 
Bluff. 


Warren Conrad, the president, very inter- 
ested and sympathetic with the movement, 
appointed the following committee: Miss 
Algeo, Fresno; Mrs. Snow, Santa Clara; 
Ralph Everett, Sacramento; and Fred Mar- 
tin, Butte County. 


This meeting was well attended — 100 
members being present, Mr. Lassen Division 
having the largest representation. After 
lunch the members were entertained by an 
excursion on the river, arranged by the Red 
Bluff Division. These northern meetings, 
held twice each year, are always delightful 
affairs. — Margaret H. Smith, Los Angeles, 
Publicity Chairman. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 
ALIFORNIA School Supervisors Asso- 


ciation has made great progress in its 
activities through the years. The following 
take office immediately and will serve 
through the 1951 conference: President, Dr. 
Lavone Hanna, associate professor of edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College: First 
Vice-President (Program Chairman), Archi- 






















Santa Fe 


now offers 


FREE 


CLASSROOM 








Color Film 


The Grand Canyon, nature's 
wonderland, Navajo Indian 
life, San Diego Zoo, Carlsbad 
Caverns — and many others. 
All films 16 mm with sound. No 
rental charge. Write for list. 


> 


Railroading 
History 


Instructive literature on how 
the whole industry grew. De- 
signed for classroom study to 
acquaint the student with one 
of America's basic industries. 





Santa Fe offers you these excellent 
educational aids as a public service. 


Send request for list of films or 
literature to: 










Santa Fe Railway 


Room 100 
121 East Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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MUSIC AND THE 


AMERICAN FAMILY 
1750-1950 


Week of December 1 
Family Reunion 


Week of December 8 
“Family Act” Afloat 


Week of December 15 
Centennial Holiday 


Week of January 5 
Circus Day 


Week of January 12 
County Fair 


Week of January 19 
City Lights 

Week of January 26 
New Century’s Eve 


Week of February 2 
The Early 1900’s 


TEACHER’S MANUAL— FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders 
of listening groups. Request 
Cards are being sent to principals 
of Western schools. For additional 
Request Cards write to Standard 
School Broadcast, 225 Bush St., 
San Francisco 20, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Te Veer 
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bald M. Wedemeyer, director of art, San 
Francisco City Schools; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent (Membership Chairman), Mrs. Leslie 
S. Beatty, elementary coordinator, San 
Diego County Schools, San Diego; Secre- 
tary, Mercedes Erro, elementary coordina- 
tor, San Luis Obispo County Schools, San 
Luis Obispo. The Treasurer is appointed 
by the executive committee. Mrs. Afton 
Nance, elementary consultant, State Depart- 
ment of Education, serves in that capacity. 
— Howardine G. Hoffman, Junior Past 
President, California School Supervisors 
Association. 


DR. CARROLL GOES TO TEXAS 


D*: JOHN S. CARROLL, for 8 years 
superintendent of San Diego County 
schools, has accepted the chairmanship of 
the department of education, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock. 


Born on a San Diego County ranch, he 
attended elementary school in Escondido, 
received his bache- 
lor’s degree from 
San Diego State 
College and his 
master’s degree 
from University of 
Southern Califor- 
nia. He holds a 
doctor's degree in 
college administra- 
tion conferred by 
Yale University. 


Dr. Carroll has 
become nationally 
known for his out- 
standing leadership 
in education and 
has served on many 
important commissions and boards. A lead- 
ing California schoolman, he has been 
prominent in many educational and civic 
activities. 





Dr. John S. Carroll 


Cecil D. Hardesty, superintendent of San 
Jose city schools since 1947, has accepted 
the San Diego County superintendency. 


PATRICIA VISITS EUROPE 


URING last summer 20 high school 

students from 18 states made a two- 
month study visit to Europe at the invita- 
tion of European Red Cross societies. The 
invitation was made in appreciation of 
school and health supplies sent to European 
children since the end of the war by school 
children of the United States through the 
American Junior Red Cross. 


The delegates were all members of 
Junior Red Cross area councils and included 
five students from,— California (Patricia 
Capouch of Long Beach and James Brown- 
ing, Reedley), Washington, Utah and Idaho. 
Charlotte Linfoot of the Pacific Area Junior 
Red Cross office in San Francisco accom- 
panied the group as an adult counselor. 


The group sailed from New York July 
10 and returned to the United States Sep- 
tember 19. Upon arrival in Europe, the 
students spent a week in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, studying the organization of the 
League of Red Cross Societies and the 
International Red Cross. They also visited 
the headquarters and met officials of other 
internatiénal organizations in Geneva. In 
Switzerland, the group was divided into 
three teams. Each team visited three or 
four countries, then reassembled in Den- 
mark and spent,a week visiting the Danish 
Junior Red Cross, prior to spending five 


HELPING THE CHILD 
EXPRESS HIMSELF 


How Oakland teacher 
uses pictures to stimu- 
late conversation and 
increase understanding 








"Before learning to read it is important 
for the child to be able to express him- 
self freely," writes Mrs. Juanita W. 
Fletcher of Crocker Highlands School, 
Oakland. 


"That is where | found The Christian 
Science Monitor of great assistance. It 
offers new pictures and ideas which 
help youngsters interpret and under- 
stand situations they may not have 
been privileged to observe first hand. 


"The conversation that grows out of 
this picture-study is invaluable. We not 
only study and discuss them, but also 
use them on bulletin boards, in scrap 
books and on alphabet cards. 


Wealth of Other Ideas 


“Every page of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor has something to offer 
the educator from kindergarten through 
the university. 


"For example, it's a privilege to 
share with other faculty members such 
timely features and articles as the 
latest curricula on progressive educa- 
tion, science and historic reports, 
climatological and geographical data, 
aviation news, drama, theatre, music, 
art, recipes and fashions." 


Interprets the News 


You not only keep up professionally 
when you read The Christian Science 
Monitor, but also learn the meaning 
behind today's national and worldwide 
news stories. 


That's because this _ international 
daily both reports and interprets the 
news. Articles are fresh and informa- 
tive whenever you read them, and are 
so complete that they will save you 
hours of research for source material. 


Special Rate Saves You $4.00 


A handy way to order your school 
subscription is to mail the coupon be- 
low. As a teacher, you are entitled to 
a special rate. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


| am enclosing $6.50 for a nine-month 
subscription to the Christian Science 
Monitor at the special school rate. 
(You save $4.00.) 
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days in Germany. The other countries vis- 
ited included Italy, Luxemburg, Sweden, 
Austria, the Netherlands, Norway, France, 
Belgium, England, Finland. In several of 
the countries the students were housed in 
the homes of young people their own ages. 

In all the countries visited, the delegates 
studied community life with emphasis on 
the problems and interests of youth and 
their relationship to the Red Cross pro- 
grams. They visited schools, met teachers 
and school administrators and discussed 
school life and student activities with boys 
and girls their own ages and grade levels. 
They also studied Junior Red Cross activi- 
ties and saw many evidences of the distribu- 



















DESIGNED BY 


A MAJOR ADVANCE IN TEACHING DESK DESIGN 
AT CONVENTIONAL DESK PRICES — ANOTHER FIRST BY 


This 30”x50” functional teaching desk provides a curved 
overhanging surface around which three or four students 
or parents may be seated comfortably. The top 

is 8” longer than the conventional 








FURNITURE & SUPPLY CO. INC. 


5912 R Street, Sacramento 17, California 


tion of Junior Red Cross supplies received 
from the United States. 


The delegates, members of Junior Red 
Cross area councils, to which they had been 
elected by representatives of more than 
19,000,000 American Junior Red Cross 
members, were accompanied by three adult 
counselors, members of the American Na- 
tional Junior Red Cross staff. 


CALIFORNIA BOOKMEN MEET 
EMBERS of the California Bookmen’s 


Association met October 9 for their 
annual dinner and business meeting in the 


onference 
teaching desk 


desk. Other advantages in- 
clude island construction 

. . . dust-proof drawer 
case ... a deep drawer 
file for teaching records. 


Send for Free Folder illustrat- 
ing complete Educators line 
of functional hardwood class- 
room furniture. 
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Gold Room of the U. S. Grant Hotel 
Diego. President W. Norman ike San 
sided; dinner guests of the Assignee Dre- 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Reet 
Simpson and Mrs. Simpson, and hae E. 
Superintendent Jay D. Conner =i 
—. Superintendent Simpson was the 
s , . 

aie. of the evening, and Mr. Conner also 





At the business meeting the 
officers were chosen for 1950-195; mine 
dent, A. M. (Sam) Johnson (The Macmi 
lan Company), 4077 Kraft Avenue, No th 
Hollywood; first vice-president, Donald ] 
Robertson (South-Western Publishing Com, 
pany), 536 Mission Street, San Francisco § 
second vice-president, Charles B. McVe. 
(Henry Holt and Company), 2038 Kelton i 
Avenue, Los Angeles 25; secretary-treas 
urer, Gilbert K. McKeon (McCormick. | 
Mathers Publishing Company), 376 Weg 
Center Street, Covina. . 


NORTHERN SECTION NEwWs | 


_—- D. SWEENEY, one of the found. 
ers of the Northern Section, died at his 
home in Red Bluff, November 1; he was 
82 years of age, and had been in poor 
health for some time. He was president of 
the Section shortly after its organization, and 
was treasurer for years, resigning in 1946, 
For many years he was in charge of the Red 
Bluff Schools. Mr. Sweeney was one of 
the last of that far-sighted and earnest group 
of Educators who organized the teachers 
of this region; and together with the South. 
ern, the Central and the Bay Sections 
united to create the California Teachers 
Association. He was an eminent educator 
and will be remembered as one of the 
pioneers of the profession in this state, 


CTA Field Service held five conferences 
in this Section in October and November, 
—Chico, October 24; Yuba City, on the 
25th; at Jackson on November 1; at Ar 
buckle on the 2nd and at Grant Union in 
North Sacramento on the 6th. This last 
one had been set for October 26, but the 
freak windstorm that hit this part of the 
State made a postponement necessary. These 
conferences were well attended, at least a 
hundred being present at each, and have 
proved valuable in furnishing teachers an 
swers to the every-day problems with which 
they are continually confronted. The Field 
Service, particularly our representative, Mr. 
Rees, are to be highly commended for doing 
a much needed work. We were much in 
terested to hear and to meet Mr. Vander 
veer, Rector of the Utrecht Gymnasia, a 
500-year old high school in Holland. The 
exchange of teachers with other countries 
is very valuable at this time of international 
readjustment. 


This is the year when there is no joint 
institute held in the Northern Section. 
However, El Dorado County, Sacramento 
City and Sacramento County collaborated in 
holding a very successful one. State Superin- 
tendent Simpson opened the sessions; other 
outstanding leaders included John Harvey 
Furbay, director of air world education, 
who spoke on Global Minds for a Global 
World. John K. Morley, a_ well-known 
correspondent, gave “A Correspondent’s 
Uncensored Report Around the World.” 
Dr. Frank F. Tallman gave “A Positive 
Program for Mental Health,” and Dr. 
Arthur F. Corey spoke on “The Profession 
Looks Ahead.” The presiding officers for 
the three sessions were Superintendents 
Burkhard of Sacramento City, Smedberg of 
Sacramento County and Emmerson of El 
Dorado County. 


The Northern Section’s increased mem 
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-. gives it a new representative on the 
a Cod The executive —_— - 
ointed E. Harold Langdon of 7 ~ e 
to fill the 2-year term. Mr. Langdon 7 
been an earnest worker for some a an 
has earned this promotion. — R. W. Everett, 


Executive Secretary. 


SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 


Report of the Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Directors and the Annual Advisers 
Conference, Fresno, October 20, 21 


NDER leadership of their president, 
U George R. Tracy of Long Beach Poly- 
technic High School, 150 advisers of the 
California Scholarship Federation met Octo- 
ber 21 at the Hotel Californian in Fresno, 
to transact the official business of the 
organization. 


The Federation is composed of chapters 
in 405 accredited public and private high 
schools in California, whose purpose is to 
foster scholarship, citizenship and service. 
It is an affiliate of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation and a member of California Society 
of Secondary Education. 


The Board of Directors met on October 
20 and drew up the final plans and recom- 
mendations for the conference. Highlights 
of the action taken by the Board and by the 
Conference follow: 


1. The CTA Central Section will have Bertha 
Lampson as its CSF representative. 


2. The new clerical secretary of the CSF is 
Mary A. Ba!l of CTA; this means that, as an 
affiliate of CTA, the CSF clerical business will 
be handled by the CTA secretarial office. 


3. Two additional Seymour Awards were au- 
thorized, making a total of four, as follows: 

a. Two first prizes, one to a boy, one to a 
girl, $500 each, 

b. Two second prizes, one to a boy, one to a 
girl, not to exceed $250 each. 


Representatives from 9 colleges attended 
the adviser’s luncheon and each gave a brief 
address; 13 colleges announced in person or 
by correspondence that they offer 1-4 CSF 
scholarships to entering freshmen. 


CSF scholarships are awarded by: 


Holy Names College. 
Immaculate Heart College. 
La Verne College, 

Mills College. 

Mount St. Mary’s College. 
Occidental College, 
Pepperdine College. 

Pomona College. 

9. Scripps College, 

10. University of Redlands. 

11. University of San Francisco. 
12. University of Southern California, 
13. Whittier College. 


Nek ep 


a 


Guinn Smith of the University of Cali- 
fornia announced that as a result of the 
study, based on the Strayer report, made by 
the California Committee for the Study of 
Education, the committee would recommend 
the adoption of a program which will even- 
tually lead to the granting of 3000 sub- 
sistence scholarships of $500 each to deserv- 
ing and distinguished entering freshmen. 


Dr. Olivia Byler announced an increase 
in the scholarships available for entering 
freshmen at Stanford University. 


“Opportunity Unlimited” was the title of 
the address by Dr. Irwin O. Addicott, pro- 
fessor of education, Fresno State College. 
He stressed the importance of teaching an 

® 
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appreciation of our democratic heritage and 
the practice of its skills, of cultivating the 
art of human relations, of teaching the skills 
of living together in a shrunken world, of 
the study of foreign language as a means 
of international understanding. 


Officers of the Califoria Scholarship Fed- 
eration for the year 1950-51 are: 

George R. Tracy, Long Beach Polytechnie High 
School, President. Mark Aikin, Santa Rosa 
High School, Vice-President, Northern Region. 
J. Edwin Spence, Sequoia Union High School, 
Vice-President, Central Region. Mrs. Helen Rine- 
man, Huntington Park High School, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Southern Region. Andrew P. Juhl, Roose- 
velt High School, Fresno, Secretary. Mrs. Olga 
S. Hamman, San Diego High School, Chairman 


of Publicity. Mary A. Ball, CTA, 891 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, Clerical Secretary. Mrs. 
Caroline A. Erbele, Dinuba Union High School, 
Treasurer. Marie Lourenzo, McFarland High 
School, Registrar of Eligibility. Bertha Lamp- 
son, Edison High School, Fresno, Ex-Presiden- 
tial Adviser. Mrs. Marian H. Seymour, 1566 
Pine Avenue, Long Beach 13, Ex-Officio Ad- 
viser. Ruth Lee, Lemoore Union High School, 
Chairman, Seymour Memorial Award Committee. 
Ruth Paulding, Arroyo Grande Union High 
School, Chairman of Collegiate Relations. 


Next year’s advisers’ conference will be at 
Chico on the third Saturday in October. 
Regional students conventions will take 
place in April and May in Berkeley, Santa 
Rosa and Los Angeles. — Mrs. Olga S. 
Hamman, San Diego High School. 


Ma lab <i MT ldil lil: 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


Following are directions — 


from popcorn or potato chip can 


First ask your mother for old pop- 
corn or potato chip can. 


Then, sandpaper this can so it will 
be easier to paint on. 


Next, get some white paint and 
paint until you can’t see any print- 
ing at all on the can. 


When the paint has dried, cut out 
a picture from a magazine and 
paste on. Or draw a picture your- 
self. Or use a decal. 


Now you have a gift. Or your 
school or room can make waste- 
baskets to help raise money. 


helps keep young teeth bright. Try it. 






lts CaSY and fun, 


Might be a money-raising idea, too 


How to Make an Attractive Wastebasket 


A delicious treat everyone enjoys and so wholesome and satisfying for 
youngsters without filling them up and spoiling their appetites is 
refreshing, inexpensive WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. 
Besides, the pleasant, long-lasting chewing pleasure 













BY PATTY SUE LOCKHART, AGE 9, FIFTH GRADE 





If you use decals on your Wastebasket, they 
don’t cost much, Lots of designs, too. 





Use your Wastebasket in your 
bedroom, give it away or sell it, 
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JOURNALISM ADVISERS 


m* the recent biennial meeting of North- 
ern California Section, National Asso- 
ciation of Journalism Advisers, it was voted 
to divide the state group into two sections, 
one in the north and the other in the south. 


In the California group are 63 paid-up 
members, making it the largest state mem- 
bership in the United States. This includes 
6 college memberships, 5 junior high 
schools, 4 private schools, and the rest, 
public senior high schools. The same 
officers remain in office next term; Robert 
Russell of Fremont High School, Oakland, 
is president. 


Dr. Stanley Donner, director of Stanford- 
NBC Radio and Television Institute, dis- 
ie Radio-TV and how they fit into your 
ife. 


To All 


He stated that 90% of all American 
homes have radios; radio and television are 
woven into all American lives. In January, 
1946, a total of 10,000 American families 
had television sets. By January, 1950, there 
were 3,950,000 sets; now the total figure 
has reached 5,000,000. Radio is audio; but 
television is both audio and visual, so it 
attracts more people. 

It has been found that 31% more sales 
result if television is used. This is true for 
every brand advertised on television; how- 
ever, the survey was built on only 15 brands. 

According to Dr. Donner, television can 
have undesirable effects on the viewers. 
It tends to lessen the time most people 
spend on sports as participants. Men tend 
to lose their higher aspirations or their taste 
because they haven't time to indulge in 
them. — Christal Murphy, San Leandro 
High School. 


California Educators .. . 


Al Merry Chititiens 


and 


Al Happy 1951 


From the Members 
of the 


CALIFORNIA 
BOOKMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 








SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Additional Changes in Californ; 
Administrators, 1950-51 — Sa 


By Carl A. Bowman, Los Angeles 


Directors, Deans of Junior Colleges 
State Colleges : 


Virgil L. McPherson, formerly dean of 
Pomona Junior College, and more yr 
head of the social science department at Ca? 
man College, has been made acting edn 
istrative dean at the latter institution, 

Dr. W. Craig Thomas, dean of instruction Ari 
zona State College, Flagstaff, has been cho Ti. 
director of Compton Junior College ang He 
School. igh 


High School Principals 

Dr. Rollin C. Fox elected to be princi 
junior-senior high school in dome 0 the 

Harry C. Riley, formerly superintendent, Owens 


Valley unified, Independence, accepted th 
vice-principalship, Grossmont union high 
school. 


Margaret E. Birkholz has been elected to the 
vice-principalship, senior high school San 
Jose. : 


Elementary Principals 


James M. Dudley, formerly from the State of 
Washington, has been elected to be principal 
elementary school, Beaumont. : 

Kenneth E. Nevins, from Paradise elementary 
school, was elected to the elementary princi. 
palship in Corcoran. 

Gilbert Martin was elected to the elementary 
principalship, Lompoc, 

Gordon W. Imler, formerly with the Westmin. 
ster school district, was elected principal, 
Mountain View district, Bakersfield, 

Gerald Smith, in former years district superin. 
tendent at Sierra Madre, and more recently in 
private business, has been chosen principal 
West Covina elementary schools. P 

William D, Stocks, a teacher in the elementary 
schools, Ontario, was elected to the principal. 
ship, Colton elementary schools. 

William A. Reed and Erwin Hollitz were elected 
to principalships in the Monterey public 
schools. 

James Tringham, a teacher in the San Gabriel 
elementary schools, accepted a teaching prin. 
cipalship, Westminster school district. 

Edward J. Phippin, teacher in the Upland 
schools, was elected to a teaching principal. 
ship in the Walnut school district. 

Marjorie Cone was chosen to be elementary vice. 
principal in the Garvey school district. 


Business Managers 


Arthur M. Main, formerly research and guidance 
coordinator, Redondo union high school dis- 
trict, was elected to be business manager, Palo 
Verde Valley unified schools, Blythe. 

Edward M. Paterson, Jr., was chosen business 
manager, Redlands public schools. 

Edwin Hinds of Laguna Beach was elected busi- 
ness manager, Laguna Beach schools. 


Counselors, Deans of Girls, Boys, etc. 


Erma Stevens elected to be counselor, Avalon 
high school, Santa Catalina Island. 

Gerene Verheyden of Stanford was chosen to be 
dean of girls for the new Bellflower branch 
high school, Excelsior union high school 
district. 

Mrs, Clarabel Cole of Needles was chosen to be 
dean of girls, Lynwood high school. 


Coordinators, Supervisors 


Maurice Wooden, formerly vice-principal, Avenal 
high school, was elected attendance supervisor, 
Covina high school. 

Guy Sappington of University of Missouri was 
elected supervisor of student-teachers in physi- 
cal education, Fresno State College. 

Mrs. Jean C. Tuohino was elected director of 
research and guidance, Lennox elementary 
schoo! district. 

Mrs. Florence Henman was chosen to be a gel- 
eral supervisor in Merced County, having been 
in the Oxnard elementary school district. 


Change of Address 
F your name and address, as shown 
on the cover of your magazine, is 
NOT correct, please immediately 


notify CTA Journal, 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 
Whenever you change your address, 
notify us, stating in full your old 
address as well as your new one. 
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: touter, formerly of Yermo, was 
br, Eliza Visor in the Oakdale union school 
e 


district. 


iscellaneous 
Misce R. Julian, formerly of Palomar College 
Witiew: te Monica City College, was chosen 
and vineipal of the Evening College, Orange 
Coast College, Costa Mesa, 


Administrative Appointments and Transfers 
In the San Francisco Unifield School District 


By Clive M. Saiz, San Francisco 
Director of Placement Services, 
California Teachers Association 


. Redford, coordinator, secondary 

Bivard © appointed assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of secondary education, 
George Carinus, general supervisor, athletics 
and intramural activities, appointed coordina- 
tor in charge of athletics — intramural 

tivities and the recreational program on 
wool facilities. = a 

Mrs. Gladys Leiser, assistant principal, Lawton 
- transferred to = - ———— 
at San Miguel school, vice Mary onnell, 
ee tent. acting principal, Grattan school 
(and assistant principal on leave from Com- 
modore Sloat school), transferred to the posi- 
tion of principal of the Twin Peaks-Miraloma 

ools. P sie 

un Zen M. Evans, assistant principal, Sanchez 
school, transferred to the position of principal 
of the Bryant school, vice Mrs. Mildred Colmar, 
transferred to the position of a of = 
E. R. Taylor school, vice Etta Tesmer, retired. 

Nellie Foley, assistant principal, San Miguel 
school, transferred to the position of principal 
of the Marshall school, vice Anne a 7 2. 
ferred to the position of principal of the 
Winfield Scott, Yerba Buena school, vice Mollie 
Smith, retired. : 

Mrs, Claire Ryan, assistant principal, Dudley 
Stone school, transferred to the position of 
principal of the Laguna — — = 
Marcella O’Shaughnessy, transferr to the 
principalship of the Sanchez school, vice Alice 
Corbett, retired. i. 

Helen Vida, teacher, Grant school, transferred to 
the position of assistant principal of the 
Francis Scott Key school, vice Mary Finigan, 
retired. 

Herbert Simon, teacher, Sanchez school, trans- 
ferred to the position of assistant principal of 
the Lafayette school, vice Mrs. Emma Graff, 
retired. 

Roy Minkler, teacher, Marshall school, trans- 
ferred to the position of assistant principal of 
the Lake Merced school. 

Agatha Hogan, teacher, Grattan school, trans- 
ferred to the position of assistant principal of 
the Junipero Serra school. 

Vivian Green, teacher, Miraloma school, trans- 
ferred to the position of assistant principal of 
the San Miguel school, vice Nellie Foley, trans- 
ferred to the principalship of Marshall school. 

Alice Gerstenberg, teacher, Lawton school, trans- 
ferred to the position of assistant principal of 
the Lawton school, vice Mrs. Gladys Leiser, 
— to the principalship of the San 
iguel school. 

Mary Smyth, teacher on leave, and acting assist- 
ant principal, Commodore Sloat school, trans- 
_— > eae of assistant principal, 
ommodore Sloat school, vice Virginia Kent, 
transferred. 

Mrs, Beatrice Brown, teacher, Cabrillo school, 
transferred to the position of assistant princi- 
pal, Grant school, vice Miriam Caro, trans- 
— = > peerenne principalship of 
unnyside school, 

Margaret Deffterious, teacher, Ridgepoint II, 
transferred to the position of assistant princi- 
pal of Ulloa school, vice Mrs. Helen Whigham, 
ie = the = principalship of 
e Dudley Stone school. 

Mrs. Mildred Colmar, principal, Bryant school, 
transferred to the principalship of the E. R. 
Taylor school, vice Etta Tessmer, retired. 

Anne Haigh, principal, Marshall school, trans- 
ferred to the principalship of the Winfield 
— Buena school, vice Mollie Smith, 
retired, 

Marcella O’Shaughnessy, principal, Laguna 
Honda school, transferred to the principalship 
a a Sanchez school, vice Alice Corbett, 

ired. 

iriam Caro, assistant principal, Grant school, 
transferred to the assistant principalship of 
the Sunnyside school. 
ts. Helen Whigham, assistant principal, Ulloa 
school, transferred to the assistant principal- 
ship of the Dudley Stone school. 

Joseph B. Hill, principal, Lowell high school, 
transferred to the principalship of the Abra- 
—_ ineeln high school, vice Clyde W. White, 

ired, 

Edith E. Pence, principal, Girls high school, 
transferred to the principalship of Lowell high 
school, vice Joseph B. Hill, transferred. 





Julian S. Reinhertz, assistant principal, James 
Denman junior high school, transferred to the 
position of probationary principal of Girls 
high school, vice Edith E. Pence, transferred. 

Joseph Ludwig, teacher, Horace Mann junior 
high school, appointed an assistant principal 
of the James Denman junior high school, vice 
Julian Reinhertz, transferred. 

Morris Williams, supervisor, audio-visual aids, 
appointed coordinator of secondary education. 

Armond De Martini, teacher on leave, Abraham 
Lincoln high school, appointed a probationary 
assistant principal in the senior high school 
division and assigned to the Superintendent’s 
office. 

Kathryn Purvis, teacher, Lafayette school, trans- 
ferred to the position of assistant principal of 
the Sanchez school, vice Zoa M. Evans, trans- 
ferred. 

Wilbert G. Vestnys, teacher, on leave, Balboa 
high school, transferred to the position of 
supervisor, building utilization research (pro- 
bationary status). 

Jesse E. Rathbun, assistant principal, Portola 
junior high school, appointed to the position 
of coordinator, industrial arts education. 

James J. Hamrock, head counselor, Presidio 
junior high school, appointed probationary 


assistant principal of Portola junior high 
school. 

James G. Morena, assistant principal, Balboa 
high school, transferred to assistant principal 
of Galileo high school. 

Alden W. Smith, assistant principal, Galileo high 
school, transferred to assistant principal of 
Abraham Lincoln high school. 

Melvin Peterson, assistant principal, Abraham 
Lincoln high school, transferred to assistant 
principal, Balboa high school. 

Mary Margaret Ryan, assistant principal, 
Raphael Weill school, transferred to the posi- 
tion of probationary principal of the Alta Vista 
school, vice Miss Mary Carmichael, retired. 

Victor Robinson, assistant principal, Alamo 
school, transferred to the position of assistant 
principal of the Raphael Weill school, vice 
Miss Mary Margaret Ryan, transferred to the 
principalship of the Alta Vista school. 

Mrs, Beverly Marcus, teacher, Hunters Point I, 
transferred to the position of probationary 
assistant principal, Alamo school, vice Victor 
Robinson, transferred. 

John Soso, teacher, Raphael Weill school, trans 
ferred to the position of acting assistant 
principal, Emerson school, vice Margaret 
Watson, on leave. 








anguage 


FOR DAILY USE 


By Dawson, Miller, Foley, Connell, Garnett 


The series of language textbooks for elementary grades featuring 


e skillful motivation to learning 


© emphasis on functional use of language 


@ rich, stimulating content 


e workable classroom procedures 


© full, systematic coverage of skills 


© continuous program of grammar readiness and grammar 


@ strong maintenance-of-skills program 


® reading at grade level 


® attainable standards of achievement 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5 # DONALD B. JONES, MGR. 













































A new revised and enlarged Catalog of 
Teaching Aids, listing printed and audio- 
visual material on current affairs, social 
studies, vocational guidance, science and 
other subjects, is offered by National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers to high school 
teachers and administrators, librarians and 
college professors. 


The 1950-51 catalog describes 48 presen- 
tations of helpful material — all available in 
limited quantities without charge—on a 
wide range of subjects of interest and educa- 
tional value to students. Included are 4 
motion-pictures, 5 research studies, 8 posters, 
and 30 popular booklets. 


Teachers and others desiring the catalog 
should write to National Association of 
Manufacturers, room 1026, Pacific Mutual 
Building, Los Angeles 14, or room 1267, 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4. 










MERCURIAL 
BAROMETER 


Built for Long Service 


@ Dependable 





@ Accurate 
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years of dependable 
No. 76890 
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rometer is used in thou- 
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throughout the world 
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Cenco Mercurial 





sands laboratories 


for accurate readings 


of barometric pressure. 


No. 76890 Cenco Mercu- 

rial Barometer — with 
scales ranging from 600 
to 800 mm and 24.5 to 
31.5 inches—verniers for 
reading to 0.1 mm or 


0.005 inch......Each $40.80 





No. 76891 
rial Barometer, for alti- 
tudes from 1,500 up to 

10,000 feet....Each $51.60 


Cenco Mercu- 











CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Scientific Instruments (f\(() : 


Los Angeles 23, Cal. SrTe 


FNS RNS TT) 


Francisco 5, Cal. 





FOUR NEW FILMS 


These films are 16mm sound, black-and- 
white, ‘‘classroom-tested,’ and may be 
obtained from local distributors. For those 
you are unable to locate, write to this 
magazine. 


The Littlest Angel 15 min.; color also; 
Coronet Films. Charles Tazewell’s charming 
story is equally appealing in this picture 
when just-right drawings and appropriate 
music add to the telling. A well-planned 
holiday celebration for children or adults 
coald include this new tilm with Coronet’s 
animated verses, “A Visit from St. Nicho- 
las,” and Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ 
“Christmas Rhapsody.” 


Little Red Hen 10 min.; color also; Coro- 
net Films. Pages of the book, with a real 
red hen, three chicks, and the lazy friends, 
dramatize the folk tale as background for 
primary reading. The live actors in the 
cunning doll-house build vocabulary and 
motivate the audience to drawing, reading, 
or telling stories. 


Finger Painting 10 min.; color; Binney & 
Smith through Association Films. Finger 
painting, as introduced in this country by 
Ruth Faison Shaw, looks so easy, and it 
almost is, after you've seen this film. Basic 
movements of fingers, hands, and arms, 
push the paint into marvels of creation and 
self-discovery, suggesting the fun when your 
“world of color has no timid limitations.” 


Children’s Concert 42 min.; Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films. Documents the Ottawa 
Children’s Concerts, directed by Canadian 
violinist, Eugene Kash, as a community 
experience in which “we grow as a people 
and an art grows.” Rich in suggestions for 
teachers, the film shows methods of motiva- 
tion, progress from simple, familiar ideas to 
discovery of new knowledge and impres- 
sions, classroom and radio _ preparation, 
knowing instruments of the orchestra by 
hearing, seeing, and playing them, suggest: 
ing interest in composers and their works, 
and in the creation of a children’s original 
composition as the season’s final concert. 


Tales From Here and There, an 8th grade 
reader, is the last of the Living Literature 
Series by Thiesen-Bond. Like the other 
books of the series, this volume is a collec- 
tion of excerpts from published writings, 
carefully adapted to 8th grade reading level 
in such a way that the original high literary 
quality of the stories has not been impaired. 
The volume includes legends, animal stories, 
adventure stories, humorous selections, and 
classics as well as more recent materials. 566 
pages: price $2.28; Macmillan. 





READERS are cordially invited to 
report to us, any new books, audio- 
visual aids, or other materials which 
would be of general interest to 
teachers. — Ed. 





























World of Numbers, Grade 7 by C 
ter-Culbertson, develops an cndeemnn 
of fractional relationship between ‘anding 
such as the development of the iqtumben 
fundamental concept that a common Portan 
and a decimal fraction are two action 
expressing the same thing. Nia) of 
concepts previously studied ment 


; are review 
312 pages; price, $1.68; Macmillan 


World of Numbers, Grade 8, by Car 
ter-Drake; 372 pages; price $1.68: oe 
lan. Because its comprehensive amenaaatt 
of measurement and _ informal end 
personal and home finances, banking he 
ness practices and an optional section 
ideas from algebra, this text will adequateh, 
serve either the student for whom the at 
grade is a terminal course in mathematics 
the student who will later follow a eilhes 
preparatory course. a 


CRAVOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 





SCHOOL 
INVITATIONS 






To make 
attractive invitations 
for Parents’ Day or P.T.A., 
fold a 5” x 10” sheet of white construc- 
tion paper. Draw and cut out maple or 
other leaf, letting the stem form a part of 
the fold. Write invitation inside. Color 
outside front and back in 
Autumn shades with 
“Crayola,” bearing down 
firmly to obtain deep rich 
tones. 

“Crayola” is the trade 
name of Gold Medal Cray- 
ons that do not smudge or 
bend, are permanent and 
waterproof. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 





Charles J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 
Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 
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HIGHEST PRIORITY IN 
EDUCATION TODAY IS TO 


TEACH PEOPLE TO 
gECOGNIZE PREJUDICES 


HE job with the highest priority in edu- 

cation today is to teach people to recog: 
nize ptejudices and to speak out against 
hem Harold Benjamin, dean of the college 
rf education, University of Maryland, writes 
i a new book published by the National 
Education Association, and entitled True 
Faith and Allegiance. 

The book, a project of the NEA Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, is dedicated to the 
memory of Donald DuShane, first secretary 
of the Commission; Dr. Benjamin is chair- 
man of the Commission. The foreword 
states in part: “To you, teachers of Amer- 
ica, we sound this call. ..... We know that 
you are pledged to fight these prejudices as 
a matter of principle. Those who founded 
and developed your systems of worship were 
agreed on the doctrine of the brotherhood 
of all men and the religious requirement 
that all men should serve all men.” 


Lower Klamath Country is the title of a 
valuable, well-written, paper-bound book of 
16 pages, with maps and illustrations, by 
Frances Turner McBeth of Oakland, who 
has rendered a real service by bringing 
together a mass of important material con- 
cerning the Klamath area. Klamath is a 
city, a region, a river, an Indian tribe: it 
was 2 county and might have been a state 
had plans of a group of citizens matured. She 
taught in Siskiyou, Del Norte and Stanislaus 
counties; and later in the Oakland schools. 
Mrs. McBeth’s attractive -book is of value 
to teachers of California history and to all 
who are interested in a colorful and romantic 
area of this state. For a copy address the 
author at 1520 Wellington Street, Oakland 
2; price $1.25. 


Problems Facing American Democracy, 
by Horace Kidger, teacher in Newton High 
School, Massachusetts, now appears in a 
beautifully printed, richly illustrated, and 
thoroughly revised edition of the text first 
brought out 10 years ago by Ginn and 
Company. Practically every chapter has 
been rewritten; there are 7 new chapters; 
and all material has been brought up-to-date. 
The author and the publishing company 
deserve congratulations upon this fine big 
new book. Kidger’s text had already come 
into wide use. At the end of every chapter 
are extensive sections of aids to teaching 
and learning; over 750 pages; price $3.48. 


Health Instruction Guide for Secondary 
School Teachers, prepared and published 
under the leadership of J. Post Williams, 
superintendent, Tulare County Schools, in 
cooperation with 27 local and state organi- 
zations, is now available. 


This publication, authored by Dr. O. E. 
Byrd, Tulare County school health consult- 
ant of Stanford University, and edited by 
Dr. Burt M. Kebric, coordinator of health 
education, Tulare County Schools, is being 
distributed to all secondary schools in this 
area. This book is a continuation of the 
Health Instruction Guide for Elementary 
Schools which already has two printings. 
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These guides were cooperatively prepared 
at the request of educators and citizens in 
Tulare County to give teachers a flexible 
health pattern of what to teach and how to 
teach it in order to assist the local students 
in the development of effective health 
behaviors. They represent one of the first 
attempts to develop cooperatively an inte- 
grated program of health instruction on the 
county level from kindergarten through 
grade 14, based upon extensive studies of 
pupil and community needs and interests. 


Practical features of this book are, —a 
summary of the basic facts, with teaching 
outlines for the 33 health problems covered, 
and a detailed explanation of applied teach- 
ing methods. — Burt M. Kebric, Coordinator 
of Health Education, Tulare County Schools, 
Visalia. 


New catalog of recordings for classroom 
use — To meet the increasing need for a 
service that will aid teachers in the selection 
and purchase of phonograph records for 
classroom use, Children’s Reading Service 
has published an Annotated List of Phono- 
graph Records. This new catalog, edited by 
Dr. Warren S. Freeman, dean of the College 
of Music of Boston University, presents 
about 500 carefully chosen recordings from 
many record companies, arranged by subject 
areas and grade groups. Recordings are 
listed not only for music, but also for lan- 
guage arts, science and social studies. 


Copies of the new catalog may be ob- 
tained by sending your request, with 10c 
in stamps or coin to cover postage and 
handling charges, to Children’s Reading 
Service, 106 Beekman Street, New York 7, 
New York. 








Promote Health and Safety! 


School Administrators, Teachers, School Boards, P.T.A.'s and pupils all over 





By using Sharp's Redi-Cut Book Covers, 
you can save at least 25c per book each 
year on replacements and repairs. Figur- 
ing 6 books each, that is $1.50 per pupil 
—or $1500.00 saved per 1000 pupils. 


Sharps 
REDI-CUT 


GUMMED 
Book Covers 


Are attractive, made of 
tough soil and moisture 
resistant kraft, fit all 
books without ragged 
corners. They come to 
your school cut and 
gummed, ready for dis- 
tribution without waste. 



















BEFORE 
and AFTER - 


A frazzled and torn 
book quickly made 
sanitary and attrac- 
tive, with a Sharp's 


Redi-Cut Book Cover. e 


On each Sharp's Redi-Cut Book Cover is pictured a message 
on health, safety, thrift, soil conservation and patriotism. 
Clean books and constructive teaching save lives! 


America use and enthusiastically approve Sharp's Redi-Cut Book Covers. 


Write Coday— or ‘phone Pittenger collect for complete 


facts, without obligation on your part. 






Sharps REDI-CUT Book Covers 
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My Suggestions 


Readers of this magazine are cor- 
dially invited to send suggestions and 
comments to the Editor. Address 
CTA Journal at 391 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 8. 

On attached sheet are my 
suggestions. 


School Position 
Address 


A Message to Teachers 


From an ex-teacher 


Teaching requires nerve energy, patience, 
a high resistance to colds and other dis- 
orders, as well as a feeling of general 
physical well-being. Reliable authorities 
warn against malnutrition from depleted 
soil products. Supplement the diet with 
high-grade MULTIPLE vitamins and 
minerals, Large special discounts to 


TEACHERS. Send for folder and price list. 


Nutrition Education Service 


6172 Homewood, Buena Park, California 


Map of English Literature--35” by 45” 


Authentic Colorful Instructive 


Correlates with basic English Literature 
courses. Cleverly illustrated. Also meaning- 
ful quotations from the Classics, facts of 
English history, chronological and biographi- 
cal data, humorous quips and anecdotes perti- 
nent to English Literature. Single copy, $2. 
Write for special discounts on quantities. 


SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 
12026 Kearsarge St. Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


““ON-THE-JOB” 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


The special "On-the-Job" Liability 
Insurance policy, arranged by the Bay 
and Southern Sections of California 
Teachers Association, is now avail- 
able Statewide to members of CTA 
for three years. 


Any teacher may apply for this 
end coverage by mailing the fol- 
lowing to either: 


CTA (Bay Section), 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California, 


or CTA (Southern Section), 612 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
14, California. 


Residence Address 
Position and School 


CTA Membership Number 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & 
RIVERS, INC.., for: 


$3.00 for I yr 














Manual for School Board Members, Book 
2, a brief statement of their opportunities, 
duties, and responsibilities, is a paper-bound 
book of 150 pages, published by California 
School Trustees Association, room 4, Pro- 
fessional Building, Bakersfield; price $1.25. 
The author, Mrs. Florence Campbell Porter, 
has served as executive secretary of the 
Association for many years and is nationally 
known for her leadership in this field. Her 
ably-written book is a concise guide alike 
for trustees and administrators. Four hun- 
dred questions and answers relate to the 
legal conduct of California public schools; 
relationships important to all school board 
members are practically analyzed and de- 
scribed. The book is a “must” in every 
California school district. 


Spokane Story, an informal history of the 
capital of the Inland Empire, by Lucile F. 
Fargo, is an attractive volume of 290 pages, 
with illustrations and maps, published by 
Columbia University Press. Miss Fargo 
began her professional career as a public 
librarian in Washington and Oregon, and 
later was high school librarian in Spokane. 
The distinguished author, widely known for 
her work in the library field and now resid- 
ing in California, has admirably written a 
colorful narrative of a colorful city and its 
people; price $3.75. 


The annotated bibliography of readable 
books dealing with the Inland Empire area 
is particularly useful to teachers and school 
librarians. 


Elementary-School Student Teaching, by 
Schorling and Wingo, both of the School 
of Education, University of Michigan, is a 
fine, strikingly illustrated text and guide, 
admirably covering all important aspects of 
the elementary school teachers work. Teach- 
ing as a profession is stressed and emphasis 
given to the professional growth of teachers. 
This is one of the substantial and valuable 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education; price 
$3.75; address the company at 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


New Manual Makes Forestry Instruction 
Easy — Elementary and high school instruc- 
tors interested in forest resource study now 
have a new teaching aid available for the 
asking; the 1950-51 Teacher's Manual pub- 
lished by American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, now being distributed to schools in all 
48 states. 


Entitled “‘America’s Strength Grows in 
Her Forests,” the attractive 8-page manual 
is designed to create interest in and under- 
standing of the forest resources of the 
United States. It stresses interdependence 
of the forests, forest industries and the 
American people. Copies of the Teacher's 
Manual are available without charge from 
American Forest Products Industries, 1319 
Eighteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, DC. 


Islands of the Western Pacific, covering 
the Philippines, New Guinea, Fiji, the Solo- 
mons and other Western Pacific Island 
groups, is the third of the new series of 
Geography Readers published by The Mac- 
millan Company. These readers are valuable 
for enrichment of the social studies program 
of the intermediate grades, as they include 
information on the people, customs and 


@ XMAS in MEXIC 







PRICE SEVENTY -FIVE CENTS 


i. book presents a fearless, 


functional and forthright proposal 
for solving one of America’s most 
difficult problems. 








It is a book=to be read aloud- 
to dramatize — to start discussions. 


‘ 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Education 
National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


geography of the areas covered, told in 
conversational style. Many class projects 
are included. While the books can be read 
by 4th graders, the content, illustrations and 
style make them of interest to pupils through 
all the intermediate grades. 312 pages; price 
$1.80. 


Spinno, a game of number combinations, 
issued by The John C. Winston Company, 
is one more link in the admirable Winston 
Complete Arithmetic Program. The device, 


designed by Elda Merton, is strongly built, | 


comes completely assembled and consists of 
a base with a center-post, 8 wheels or discs, 
printed on both sides, thus providing 16 
sides; 2 smaller cover-wheels; and a spinner 
which fits on the center post. It is designed 
for individual practice, self-testing, and self 
checking in acquiring mastery of number 
combinations in addition, subtraction, multi 
plication, and division; price $2.20. For 
complete details address the company at 408 
West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 15. 


Join our Annual XMAS Party 
none like it ... Lv. Dec. 17 via 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC Private 


Pullman, no train changes, two full weeks, entertainment, Posadas, personally con- 


ducted . . . Rates from $219. Nine-day Air Cruise from $169. S 
Reservations limited. Write today for attractive folder. 


Cruise, 10 days, $187. 


LATIN AMERICA TRAVEL SERVICE @ Room 1001, MI-9823 @ 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles | 
SSS 


pecial Xmu&s Air 
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day Occupations, a widely-used text 
ar saith and Myers, published by 
YG Heath & Company, now appears in a 
“ytiful second edition, with new format, 
= industries and services, new statistical 
a an and many large, clear photo- 
i —s The authors rechecked the material 
gra he ‘first edition with competent authori- 
re the various fields. All information 
= adie to an occupation is at one place 
~— text; over 450 pages; address the 


- 82 Second Street, San Francisco 5. 


firm at 1 


The Sword with the Golden Hilt, by 
Evernden, a beautifully-printed story-book 
for young people, with color plate and other 
full-page illustrations, 1s published by Cax- 
ton Printers; price $3. The author, at the 
age of 12, came to California with her 
family, was graduated from the University 
of California in 1938, was Phi Beta Kappa, 
and has written prolifically. This brave tale 
of a golden age appeals to young people. 


Parliamentary Procedure, how to conduct 
, meeting, a pictorial presentation based on 
Robert's Rules of Order, is an_ 8-panel 
brochure prepared by Creative Graphics, 
University of Denver, in cooperation with 
the School of Speech, and published by 
University of Denver Press; revised edition 
1950; price 50c each, 25c in classroom 
quantities over 25. This clever, quick 
picture-method makes it easy for young 
people, as well as their teachers, to conduct 
meetings correctly. 


SIX CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


Mr. O'Riley and Brownie, by Esther 
MacLellan and Catherine Schroll; pictures 
by Margaret Bradfield. The uproariously 
funny story of how Brownie, the big dog, 
followed his master into the Museum of 
Natural History. Houghton Mifflin; $1.75. 


Toby Has a Dog, by May Justus; illus- 
trated by Sanford Tousey. The story of 
Toby Tolliver, who lived in No-End Hol- 
low, and of how his beloved hound pup at 
last won a name that suited everybody. One 
of May Justus’ inimitable stories. Whitman; 
$1.50. 


One Little Indian, by Grace and Carl 
Moon. The large, easy-to-read type, beauti- 
ful illustrations, and delightfully-told story 
make this an outstanding book for pre- 
school and primary children. Whitman; $2. 


Stefanie Was the Good One, *y Ara 
lennings Gebaroff; illustrated by Frank 
Fickle. This story of the trials and triumphs 
of two Polish children who want to be good 
Americans should increase the spirit of 
international friendliness among its young 
readers. Caxton; $2.50. 


Singing Sails, by Claire Peabody; illus- 
trated. The sea-going autobiography of a 
little San Francisco girl. Her journey around 
the world in a sailing vessel makes fascinat- 
ing reading for all ages. Caxton; $3. 


Moro Boy, by Lysle Carveth; illustrated 
by Anne Vaughan. Alug, a boy on the 
island of Mindanao, when called a coward, 
goes alone into the jungle, and proves his 
bravery. Longmans; $2.50. 

\ 
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‘It’s News to Me” 


_ announcements by manufacturers 

of new products are of professional inter- 
est to educators. You may compare: these 
items with others to be found in your school 
supply store. If unable to find item locally, 
write to this magazine. 


_Blackboard Buddy is a chalk-holding de- 
vice made of smooth, clean plastic in a 
variety of colors. Simple to use — just insert 
chalk and tighten cap. Loosen cap to insert 
new chalk; minimum chalk-breakage is 
assured. Eliminates irritating chalk-dust, 
soiled hands and clothing. Holder with 
yellow, sight-saving chalk sells for 25c. 


Day-Glo Prang Tempera is a daylight 
fluorescent tempera color which makes it 

















William H. Burton 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES: 


in the total reading program. 





730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


To Serve in the Modern 
Total Reading Program 


READING FOR 


Grace K. Kemp 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


A Complete Basic Program for Grades One through Three 
(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


@ Offers a basic reading program with content, organization, and methods 
directed to the all-round development of the child. Reading for living 
is the core purpose of the program. 


@ Covers the three major related areas of the total reading program, 
including (1) developmental reading or systematic growth in desirable 
interests and attitudes and in the ability to read with power and 
understanding; (2) functional growth in work-type or study skills; and 
(3) effective growth in appreciation and enjoyment of literature. 


@ Stresses in all stages of the child's development the fundamental 
ongoing activities related to readiness, integration with other language 
arts, group and individualized instruction, and evaluation of achievement. 


@ Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and learning activities 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series 
for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


possible to highlight posters, signs, stage 
sets, announcements and many other uses. 
May be applied by brush, pen and airbrush 
as well as by the silk screen method. Intro- 
ductory set available. 34-0z. jars in follow- 
ing colors: neon red, fire orange, arc yellow, 


Saturn yellow, signal green and Prang 
tempera white at $3.75 per set. 


Cera-Mix, a new modeling medium, is 
easy to use, models like clay — yet is more 
colorful, sanitary, non-greasy and has no 
unpleasant odors. It is self-hardening and 
requires no baking or glazing. Can be com- 
bined with paper, cardboard, wood or metal 
to make any desired object; may be reused 
by immersing in water. Packed in powdered 
form, ready for use by adding water. Avail- 
able in red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
violet, brown, black and white, which can 
be blended to any desired shade. 1>-lb. 
can $1. 


LIVING SERIES 


y 


Clara Belle Baker 


National College 
of Education 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 





31 


OUPS ee 


or the Abshing 


O that our advertisers may serve you 

best, please fill out all coupons com- 
pletely and without address abbreviations. 
If not using the school address, indicate 
clearly that the material is to be sent to your 
home. For quicker action, write the adver- 
tisers directly. The coupon below is for 
your convenience in ordering several items. 


25b. Standard School Broadcast Teachers 
Manual is a guide to music enjoyment broad- 
casts presented by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, to the schools of the 
Pacific West. The theme of the 23rd annual 
course is “Music and the American Family, 
1750, 1950.” 

42b. Set of six picture wall-charts on 
railroad transportation. Each chart measures 
22 x 34 inches (folded size 84 x 11 inches) 
and is printed in color. Text and pictures 
tell the story. As an additional aid, each 
chart contains on the back of the first fold 
suggestions for using the chart to teach a 
unit on the subject pictured. Single sets 
free. Association of American Railroads. 

43b. King Coal Quiz, a fascinating new 
booklet, gives some surprising information 
on the coal industry and its relation to other 
industries. Bituminous Coal Institute. 

4b. Catalog No. 225 features a complete 
line of folding tables, including cafeteria 
and kindergarten tables. The Monroe Com- 
pany, Inc. 

22b. Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program is a revised edition of a catalog 
listing the materials planned to meet in a 
practical way the needs of the academic 
teacher, the specialist, and the administra- 
tor, and suggesting effective ways to develop 
a community-school program in nutrition 
education. General Mills. 

31b. See All the World Here in Amer- 
ica, Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 feet 
long; lithographed in full color. Shows 9 
outstanding beautiful spots in America com- 
pared with similar spots in other parts of 
the world; includes 4 lesson topics. One to 
a teacher. Grheyhound Lines. 

6b. Catalog of U. S. Government Films 
for School and Industry. A listing of 16mm 
films for entertainment and recreation, in- 
struction and church use. United World 
Films. 

37b. Book cover sample made of tough 
soil and moisture resistant kraft: will fit all 


books. Sharp’s Redi-Cut Book Covers. 


USE THIS 


State Teachers Magazines 


307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked 


enclosed for each item checked. 
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COMING EVENTS 


December 1— California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 


December 1-3 — World Affairs Council 
of Northern California; 4th annual confer- 
ence. Asilomar. 


December 2 — California Music Educators 
Association, Southern Section; winter con- 
ference. University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

December 2 — California Association for 
Childhood Education, Southern Section; 
Christmas luncheon. Los Angeles. 

December 2— California Council for 
Adult Education; regular meeting. Bakers- 
field. 


December 2 — Pi Lambda Theta; Insti- 
tute Breakfast. Carolina Pines, Los Angeles. 


December 3-7 — Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. Wash- 
ington, DC. 


COUPON 


22b 31b 6b 37b | 
a oe | 
sic aie lst aie ne ; | 
IN iS re be hh, See eee 
Seton Girls 


:n the quantities indicated. 3c is | 








December 8, 9 — California Teach 
Association; semi-annual meeting. Sta, 
Council of Education; State Board 

0 





Directors meeting; State Comm; 

; . 2 ’ Mmittee 

ings; California Student Teachers hae 

tion meetings. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angela 
December 9 — School Library Associat; ‘ 

of California, Southern Section: Teg ~ 

meeting. Beverly Hills. _ " 


_ December 9 — Administrators of Con 
tinuation Education, Northern C 
regular meeting. San Francisco, 


December 10 — United Nations } 
Rights Day. (For a kit of materials adden 
Unesco Relations Staff, U. S. Departmen 
of State, Washington 25, D. C.) 


December 18, 19 — College Band Direc. 
tors National Association; annual Meeting 
Chicago. : 


December 25 — Christmas Day. 


December 27-29 — National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Christmas meet. 
ing. University of Florida, Gainesville, 


December 27-30 — Speech Association of 
America; mid-century conference. Ney 
York City. (For information, write Profes, 
sor Lorin D. Reed, 111 Switsler Haj 
University of Missouri, Columbia.) 


December 27-30— National Science 
Teachers Association; annual winter meet. 
ing. Cleveland. 


January 1, 1951 — New Year's Day. 

January 5 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; monthly meeting. Los Angeles, 


January 5, 6 — California School Super 
visors Association, Central Coast Section; 
regular meeting. Asilomar. 


January 6 — School Library Association 
of California, Southern Section; book break. 
fast. Manning’s, 319 West Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles. 


January 6 — CTA Central Section; advis 
ory committee meeting. Fresno. 


January 8 — California State Legislature; 
opening of the 1951 General Session. Sac. 
ramento. 

January 10, 11 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; State Board of 
Managers meeting. San Francisco. 


January 10-17 — National Conference for 
Elementary Physical Education. Washing 
ton, D. C. 

January 12-13 — California Agricultural 
Teachers Association; Governing Board 
meeting. Fresno. 


January 13 — California Industrial Edw 
cation Association, Southern Section; fall | 
convention. Ontario. 


January 13 — California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Southerrf Section; 14th annual fall confer 
ence. Anaheim. 

January 13— CTA Southern Section 

Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 
. January 19, 20 — National Commission 
on Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards; regional conference. Phoenit, 
Arizona. 

January 20—CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 

January 22 — School Library Association 
of California, Southern Section; regular 








alifornia: 


meeting. Compton Junior College Library. 
January 25-27 — Conservation of Natur 
Resources; 2nd regional conference. Uni 
versity of California campus, Berkeley. 
January 27 — CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Womens City Club, San 
Francisco. 
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New season.” So, naturally, Coca-Cola stands in 
rofes high favor in Holland the year around. 

Hall, Coca-Cola stands in equal favor the world 

; over. Typifying the friendliness of the 

aa United States, it is winning acceptance as 

united nations’ refreshment with men of 

good will everywhere. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 


tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 


request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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8100 salesmen and service station people 
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1830 people who transport our products 




































Thousands of hands work when you say “fill’er up” 


Most folks probably think of a corporation 
like ours in terms of a name.. “Standard Oil 
Company of California.” 

Actually, a company is people... people 
working together. 

In our case, 27,900 men and women work 
to bring you the products you buy from us. 
They each contribute special skills and abil- 
ities, live their own lives in many different 
places. You'll find their houses down the 
block, pass them on the street, sit next to 
them at a movie. 

In the extremely competitive oil business, 
it takes a lot of people—working with many 
expensive tools—to bring you good products 
at reasonable prices. For crude oil is a bulky, 
sticky liquid that’s hard to handle. Taking oil 
from the ground, refining it, transporting it 
and pumping it into your car or oil burner is 
a continuous job...a job that can be done 


Your progress and oil progress go hand in hand 


most efficiently when many people pool many 
talents within a coordinated organization. 

That’s why thousands of hands work at 
Standard to bring you good products... and 
to make sure oil flows in steady supply to 
America’s planes, tanks, trucks and ships in 
times of national emergency. 











